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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SEAMEN'S  ACT. 


Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 

Merchant  jVIartne  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesdaj/,  May  19, 19W. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Frederick  W. 
Rowe  presiding,  to  consider  H.  K.  12396,  which  follows : 

[H.  R.  1239C,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  second  session.] 

A  BILL  To  amend  an  act  ontitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  welfare  of  American  seamen  in 
tlie  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States;  to  al>oIish  arrest  and  imprisonment  as  a 
penalty  for  desertion  and  to  secure  the  abrogation  of  treaty  proTtsionB  In  r^atloa 
tUereto ;  and  to  promote  8afet;y  at  sea»'*  ^^rored  March  4  1915. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the 

welfare  of  American  seamen  in  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States;  to 
abolish  arrest  and  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  desertion  and  to  socnre  the 
abrogation  of  treaty  pi-ovisions  in  relation  tliereto:  and  to  promote  safety  at 
sea,"  approved  March  4,  1915,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  as  follows : 
Sec.  2a.  That  in  all  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  more  than  one 
hundred  tons  gross  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes  where  the  trip  run  is  eigjit 
honrs  or  less,  exceptin.ir  those  pavigatin^r  rivers,  harbors,  bays,  or  sounds  ex- 
clusively, tbe  provisions  of  secti<»n  2  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  except  that  at 
all  times  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  days  work:  Provided,  That  in  all 
merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  more  than  one  hundred  tons  gross 
operating  on  the  Great  Lakes  where  the  trip  run  is  more  tlian  ei^t  hours  and 
less  than  sixteen  hours,  except  those  navigating  rivers,  harbors,  bays,  or  sounds 
exclusively,  the  sailors,  oilers,  water-tenders,  and  tiremen  shall  be  divided  into 
at  least  two  watches,  which  shall  be  kept  on  duty  successively  for  the  per- 
formance of  ordinary  work  incident  to  the  sailing  and  management  of  the 
vessel. 

Sec.  l.Sa.  That  on  the  Great  Lakes,  if  able  seamen  are  not  obtainable,  certifi- 
cated lifeboat  men  may  be  used  in  lieu  thereof  in  a  number  not  to  exceed  2S 
per  centum  of  the  deck  crew. 

Sec.  14a.  That  on  the  Great  Lakes  the  requirements  set  forth  in  section  14  of 
this  act  shall  be  applicable  during  the  intervals  from  May  1  to  October  15,  in- 
clusive, instead  of  from  May  15  to  September  15,  inclusive,  and  from  Octobv 
15  to  IVIay  1  instead  of  from  S^ytember  15  to  May  15,  re)q;»ectively,  as  provided 
in  section  14. 

Mr.  RowE.  Mr.  Scott,  who  will  you  have  for  your  first  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  bill  ? 
Mr.  Soorrr.  I  think  I  will  call  Gapt.  Simpson. 

8tatemeht  of  caft.  fbed  j.  sdipsoh,  xabihe  smpebih- 
tehheht  of  the  dstboit  a  clevelahb  hayioahoh  go. 

Mr.  RowE.  WbBt  is  your  full  name! 

Capt  Simpson.  Fred  J.  Simpson. 

Mr.  RowE.  And  your  business  connection? 
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Capt  Simpson.  I  am  a  past  master  in  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Co.  I  was  a  master  there  for  about  18  yeai-s.  I  am 
marme  superintendent  at  the  present  time.  ,   ,  , 

Mr.  BowE.  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  this  bill  and  the  need 

for  it.  ...    -^^  1  1  X  •  • 

Capt*  Simmon.  I  would  say  where  it  will  help  us  most  is  in  onr 

Mackinaw  diviaon.  That  is  a  division  of  two  steamers  that  run  to 

Mackmaw  from  Detroit  and  in  the  past  ran  from  Toledo.    It  has 

been  in  operation  about^well,  I  have  been  there  31  years,  and  it  was 

there  quite  a  while  before  I  arrived  on  the  scene.  On  account  of  the 

loss  in  1918  of  about  $90,000  on  that  division,  which  the  management 

attributes  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  seaman's  act,  they  have 

decided  this  year  to  cut  out  numerous  ports  on  the  nm— ports  that 

showed  the  greatest  loss— so  that  we  could  make  another  trip  with 

each  steamer.   Yon  will  understand  that  the  only  additional  cost 

that  would  necessitate  would  be  the  fuel,  as  the  same  crew  would 

be  able  to  make  the  extra  trip.  These  two  steamers  under  the  present 

law,  <me  of  them  carries  696  and  the  other  703 ;  that  is,  in  the  season 

between  May  15  and  September  15. 

Mr.  KowB.  What  do  you  mean  by  696  ? 

Capt  Simpson.  It  carries  696  passengers,  and  the  crew  is  addi- 
tional to  that  Before  the  seaman's  act  was  carried  about  800,  we 
will  say,  between  May  15  and  September  15.  We  will  not  run  all 
that  period,  but  before  the  seamiurs  act  we  ran  waii]  about  the  30th 
of  November,  and  we  started  on  the  opening  of  navigation— that  is, 
when  the  ice  was  out  of  the  passages  and  lak^s.  mice  that  tim# 
we  have  only  operated  practically  during  that  season  of  May  15 
to  September  15.  That  was  made  necessary  because  after  Septem- 
ber 15  that  same  steamer  that  was  allowed  to  carry  703,  on  the  16th 
of  September  she  was  only  allowed  162.  Our  busing  up  there  in 
those  months  is  practically  tourist  business  from  Ohio  ports  to 
Mackinaw,  to  Petrosky,  and  Lake  Michigan  resorts,  and  around 
September  15,  when  this  act  <j:oes  into  effect,  we  are  running  at 
capacity  loads:  that  is,  well  uj)  to  our  capacity.  And  you  under- 
stand what  happens  the  minute  that  goes  into  effect,  where  we  are 
only  allowed  102.  Our  steamer  will  load  that  at  the  first  port.  We 
carry  freight,  too;  we  accommodate  our  freight  business — fish,  ex- 
press, and  such  like— and  we  make  other  ports  and  just  have  to  go 
past  them,  you  might  say,  with  a  shotgun  to  keep  the  people  from 
getting  on  board,  as  we  are  not  permitted  to  carry  any  more  than 
ir>2.  In  that  way  in  the  summer  months  Ave  figured  we  would  make 
something — souie  showing — and  in  the  fall  months  Ave  Avould  not 
run,  because  we  Avould  not  be  permitted  to  carry  the  people.  AVe  had 
to  lay  the  steamers  up.  Even  under  that  basis  of  running  in  1918  we 
lost  some  money.  We  have  decided  now,  instead  of  two  round  tiips 
a  week,  to  make  three  round  trips  a  A^•eek  with  each  steamer. 

Mr.  RowE.  And  leave  out  certain  ports? 

Capt.  Simpson.  And  leave  out  ceirtain  ports,  in  onter  to  mate  the 

tliree  round  trips. 

Mr.  IvowE.  Now,  tell  us  how  the  seaman's  act  affects  you  so  far 
as  the  crews  are  concerned  and  that  part.  W^t  aie  yon  trying  to 
cure  with  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  As  far  as  the  crews  are  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may  su^eg[$;,  I  do  not  think  the  crew  feature  particularly  affects 
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the  long  line  of  the  D.  &  C.  That  might  touch  their  division  at  the 
south  end  frcun  Detroit  south,  but  I  do  not  think  the  crew  feature 
as  provided  in  my  bill  would  have  any  application  to  your  Mackinaw 
division  from  Detroit  to  Mackinaw  ? 

Capt.  Simpson.  No;  because  it  is  a  longer  run  than  16  hours.  On 
our  runs  of  less  than  IC)  hours,  one  run  is  seven  and  the  other  is  15, 
and  we  appreciate  the  benefit  that  would  be  to  us  of  the  two-watch 
system  instead  of  three. 

Mr.  Scott.  On  your  short  run  up  there.  Captain,  on  the  seven- 
hour  run,  where  you  have  to  carry  three  crews,  those  are  usually 
summer  runs,  are  they  not? 

Capt.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Scott.  And  it  develops  that  tAvo  crews  virtually  are  never 
actively  at  work  except  to  change  them  off  so  that  they  will  go  to 
work,  because  the  run  is  the  same  seven  hours  every  day? 

Capt.  Simpson.  You  take  on  our  Cleveland  division,  Mr.  Scott 
is  referring  to,  we  knn^e  Detroit  every  evening  at  11  o'clock  and 
arrive  at  Cleveland,  tlie  other  end  of  the  route,  at  6.15  in  the 
morning.  That  is  7  hours  and  15  minutes  to  the  run.  Under  the 
present  law  we  had  to  put  on  a  three-watch  system.  In  the  past, 
before  the  laAv  came  into  effect,  there  would  be  a  two-watch  system 
and  only  one  crew  in  bed;  now  there  are  two  crcAvs  in  l^ed  and  one 
on  watch — not  any  more  on  watch  than  we  had  before.  On  the 
Mackinaw  division  during  the  summer  months,  of  course  we  had  the 
benefit  of  the  50  per  cent  equipment  for  the  number  of  peo])le  carried 
on  board.  That  accounts  for  the  reduction  after  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  another  reason  for  the  reduction  being  so  great  would 
be  the  proportion  of  rafts.  In  the  summer  months  we  are  allowed 
60  per  cent  rafts  and  40  per  cent  boats  and  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  passengers.  After  September  15,  the  proportion  is 
changed  so  that  we  have  to  haA  e  75  per  cent  of  boats  and  25  of  rafts. 
That  does  not  mean  we  take  off  any  rafts.  We  still  keep  the  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  boats  on  all  the  time,  and  we  have  life  preservers 
on  those  ships  for  probably  25  per  cent  more  than  the  totel  number 
of  people  on  board,  all  the  time.  And  these  boats  are  operating — 
they  are  never  out  of  the  sight  of  land,  and  the  greatest  distance  we 
would  ever  be  from  land  would  probably  be  14  miles  at  any  one  time, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  look  out  f  rcrai  that  ship  on  a  clear  day 
or  night  without  seeing  six  or  seven  ships  around  you. 

We  claim  these  ships  should  be  permitted  to  run  that  extended 
season,  according  to  Mr.  Scott's  bill  nere,  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the 
15th  of  May,  and  from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  15th  of  October, 
and  that  would  be  a^fi-eat  help  to  us,  because  there  is  a  lot  of  bu£dness 
there  we  could  get  mat  we  can  not  take  care  of  now  on  account  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Scott.  How  long  did  you  sail  up  there? 

Capt.  SiMPsox.  I  was  sailing  on  that  run  about  20  years. 

Mr.  Scott.  During  that  period,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  c(mdi- 
tion  of  the  weather  during  the  month  of  October,  whidi  takes  in  ttie 
extension  as  provided  in  this  bill? 

Capt.  Simpson.  I  would  say  for  October;  it  is  the  grandest  month 
of  the  year  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  EowE.  And  how  about  the  month  of  May? 
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Capt.  Simpson.  The  month  of  ^Shxy  is  ^ood.  Other  than  being  cool 
at  times,  it  is  splendid  ^veather— j^st  as  good  as  July  and  August. 

Mr.  EowE.  Who  do  vou  carry  in  May  and  afti^r  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tenil)er,  or  who  did  you  carry  in  the  earlier  times  when  you  ran  the 

boats?  .  1     i.  i 

Capt.  .Simpson.  There  are  a  great  many  fishermen  and  hunters  and 
woodsmen  and  the  general  traveler.  You  might  say,  too,  that  we 
carry  between  Detroit  and  Clevehuid,  business  travelers  possibly,  the 
whole  season  through,  and  occasionally  people  who  go  touring  East 
and  West.  We  get  considerable  of  our  list  through  that  source.  But 
on  our  Mackinaw  division,  162  is  not  a  paying  load,  and  it  is  not 
Bear  what  we  could  get. 

I  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  here  yesterday  evenmg  who  comes 
from  Rogers  City  and  who  came  dow^n,  as  he  w  as  affected  greatly 
in  produce  shipments.  For  instance,  last  fall  he  could  not  ship  pota- 
toes, because  they  were  not  dug  yet.  He  represents,  I  believe,  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  and  they  were  affected  greatly,  as  they  could  not 
get  them  out,  and  they  had  a  l)itter  winter  and  could  not  get  them 
out  in  the  winter,  and  i)ossibly  there  will  be  a  lot  of  that  crop  spoiled. 
And  you  know  if  you  eat  i)dtatoes  what  you  have  to  pay  for  them, 
and  this  section  of  JNlichigan  from  which  this  geatl^an  comes  is 
the  greatest  section  of  Michigan  for  potatoes. 

I  would  say  our  ships  could  not  operate  freight  alone,  and  to  make 
it  pay  we  have  to  have  passengers.  In  the  summer  mont^  the  freight 
we  carry  is  not  very  heavy.  In  the  fall  those  supplies  go  to  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  ctmnecting  lines,  along  the  D.  S.  S.  &  A.  to  St.  Ignace. 
I  ran  up  there  for  about  20  years,  and  in  the  spring  and  fall  we 
would  have  capacity  loads. 

Mr,  Scott.  Freij^t? 

Capt  Simpson.  That  is  freight.  And  passengers— we  would  run 
around  two  or  three  hundred  passengers.  I  have  seen  it  at  times 
when  I  thought  it  was  strange  the  people  would  come  down  when  it 
was  snowing  and  stormy  weather.  It  was  late  in  the  year,  it  was  in 
'November,  and  they  would  come  down  and  ^t  on  the  boat  and  ride. 
And  where  I  have  always  been  a  sailor  ever  since  I  was  a  kid  I  tlunk 
there  were  times  in  the  late  season  when  I  would  just  as  leave  ride^ 
on  the  dbort  runs,  on  the  train. 

But  that  is  the  way  with  the  people  up  North.  You  misht  say 
they  are  all  sailors  and  aU  used  to  boats  and  they  are  all  wiuing— I 
never  saw  one  vet  but  thought  it  was  an  awful  outrage  after  the 
15th  of  September  on  those  boats  that  the  people  could  not  get  on. 
Why,  a  gentleman  here  last  night  told  me  at  one  time  he  was  on 
the  dock  with  15  people  when  our  steamer  landed  there  last  year, 
about  the  15th  of  September,  and  they  could  not  get  aboard,  and 
they  had  to  wait  two  days  and  then  to  drive  back  20  or  30  miles 
to  the  train  and  come  down  in  that  wav. 

Mr.  Scott.  AVill  you  not  comment  on  section  13a  of  my  bdl,  rela- 
tive to  the  use  of  certificated  lifeboat  men? 

Capt.  Simpson.  I  would  say  under  the  provisions  of  the  seamen's 
act  we  have  to  carry  a  certain  percentage  of  able  seamen.  We  are 
perfectly  agreeable  to  tliat  when  we  can  procure  them. 

Mr.  Scott.  AVhat  is  the  usual  number  of  your  able  seamen  cre\r— 
15  or  161 
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Capt.  Simpson.  We  have  to  have  65  per  cent  of  the  crew  and  they 
run  along  from  12  to  16  for  the  deck  crew.  I  w  as  in  favor  of  this 
section  of  the  bill,  that  when  we  could  not  get  the  able  seamen  we 
would  not  be  violating  the  rule  by  taking  certificated  lifeboat  men 
(that  is  the  only  interest  I  have  in  that)  ;  tliat  is,  up  to  this  percent- 
age of  25  per  cent.  Of  course,  I  would  like  that  to  be  more,  iMit 
I  do  not  hardly  think  it  is  necessary  at  that,  as  we  get  the  seamen. 
At  times,  when  we  do  not  get  them,  we  have  to  reduce  our  certificate. 
That  is  all  we  can  do.  If  we  have  not  the  complement  of  able 
seamen  required  by  law  Ave  have  to  rechice  our  certificate.  Of 
course,  our  certificate  at  all  times  is  higher  than  ttie  number  of 
people  we  are  carrying  and  if  you  have  to  carry  26  able  seamen  on 
the  steamer  for  her  capacity  of,  say,  1,866,  which  is  the  capacity  of 
one  of  our  boats,  if  you  only  had  22  able  seamen  and  could  not  get 
the  other  4  you  would  have  to  go  to  the  inspector  and  reduce  that 
certificate  down  so  that  22  would  man  your  boats. 

I  would  say,  in  speaking  of  the  able  seaman,  that  the  certificated 
lifeboat  man  means  a  man  that  can  demonstrate  before  a  committee 
of  the  inspectors  that  he  can  lower  a  boat,  that  he  can  row  it,  that 
he  knows  ho  wto  take  charge  of  a  boat,  and  he  handles  it  and  does  all 
the  work.  That  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  good  man,  the 
man  who  made  a  practical  demonstration;  that  he  might  possibly 
be  a  bettOT  man  than  the  man  where  you  took  his  word  for  it  that 
he  was  a  sailor.  What  I  mean  by  that,  an  able  seaman — I  do  not 
say  they  do  it;  I  do  not  wish  to  say  so  for  a  minute — as  long  as  they 
can  get  evidence  that  they  have  sailed  18  months  and  are  physically 
fit  they  can  get  a  seaman's  certificate  without  any  demonstration 
of  their  ability,  and  it  shnmers  down  to  one  thing,  that  you  have  to 
take  his  word  for  it  and  the  other  man  has  to  show  you. 

I  would  say  this  extension  of  the  seawn  would  be  a  great  help  to 
us  on  our  Mackinaw  division  steamers. 

Mr.  BuBBOTJOHS.  On  that  last  matter  you  were  talking  about  you 
raised  a  point  thttce  that  sort  of  interested  me.  You  say  it  simmers 
down  to  the  question  of  taking  the  man's  word,  and,  m  the  other 
case,  you  have  a  demonstration! 

Capt.  SiMFSOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBBOUGHS.  Can  not  you  require  evidence  in  the  former  case? 

Capt  SmpsoK.  It  is  not  up  to  the  steamboat  companies;  it  is 
up  to  the  inspectors.  A  man  comes  in  and  takes  an  appUcation  form 
and  fills  it  in  that  he  was  on  a  number  of  steamers  of  a  certain  ton- 
nage for  that  18  months.  That  is  evidence. 

Mr.  BuRROiTGHS.  That  is  accepted? 

Capt.  Simpson.  That  is  accepted;  yes,  sir.  And  then  he  has  to  take 

the  physical  examination  by  the  Government  doctor. 

Mr.  "BuRROTTGiis.  Do  you  have  reason  to  believe  in  your  experience 
that  these  men  who  come  under  the  seaman's  act  in  tiiat  way  have 
not  had  the  18  months'  experience  ? 

Capt.  Simpson.  I  would  not  say,  sir ;  but  it  would  be  possible.  But 
taking  a  strange  man  vou  did  not  know  anything  about,  the  fact 
he  had  a  lifeboat  man's  certificate  you  would  know  he  had  to  go 
out  and  show  what  he  could  do.  For  instance,  my  boy,  who  never 
sailed  a  day  in  his  life,  he  could  sAvim  the  length  of  the  Detroit 
Biver  and  row  a  bpat  and  sail  a  boat  and  all  like  that,  and  he  would 
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be  a  good  man  on  the  boat  in  a  disaster,  and  every  boy  who  could 
JOW  a  boat— for  instance,  the  boys  from  the  hirf^er  cities,  but  more 
so  in  the  smaller  towns  (the  percenta<?e  Avould  be  greater  than  in 
the  bi<^  towns)  where  there  is  a  water  front  and  the  boys  fish  and 
4o  airthose  things-  You  could  not  use  them,  and  yet  they  can  row 

And  do  the  work. 

Mr.  BuBBOUGHS.  For  your  purposes  would  you  say  these  certiti- 

«ated  men  were  just  as  good  as  the  others? 

Capt  Simmon.  Yes;  I  would  say  so.  I  do  not  wish  to  replace 
the  seamen,  but  I  wish  to  have— we  have  to  carry  a  certain  per- 
xsentage  of  those  anyway;  but  when  we  can  not  get  the  able  seamen 
I  wo^d  like  the  statute  to  allow  us  to  put  those  in  to  use  at  tmies. 

Mr.  BuBROuoHS.  As  being  the  aext /best  thing? 

Caj*.  Simpson.  Yes,  ar. 

STATEXEHT  OF  XB.  EIFDeLFH  BUSLTGEH,  OF  BOGEftS  CITY. 

Mr.  KowE.  Give  the  stenographer  your  name. 
Mr.  DtjELTOEN-  Rudolph  Dueltgen. 
Mr.  RowE.  And  your  business. 

Mr.  Dtjeltgek.  I  am  connected  with  several  small  enterpriaes  tiiere. 
Mr.  Scott.  You  live  at  Rogers  City? 

Mr.  Dtteltgen.  I  live  at  Rogers  City.  I  am  connected  with  the 
electric  light  and  power  company  and  also  have  an  interest  in  the 
Wexford  County  livings  Bank,  and  I  am  conn^^  witti  the  county 
road  commission  and  several  other  small  commissions. 

Mr,  Scmr.  What  is  your,  connection  with  farming  institutions 
up  there,  Mr.  Dueltgen? 

Mr.  Di  ELTOEX.  I  have  not  any  connection  with  them;  that  is,  any 
more  than  a  ireneral  interest  in  the  welfare. 

Mr.  Scott.  You  are  very  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  DrKLTiJEX.  Oh,  yes. 

jNIr.  SroTT.  How  long  have  you  lived  up  there? 
Mr.  DuELTGEX.  I  have  lived  up  there  45  years — practically  all  of 
my  life. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  ^rlad  to  have  you,  in  a 
general  way,  state  the  importance — in  the  first  place,  how  large  is 
Eo<rers  City  now? 

Mr.  Dueltgen.  Somewhen^  betAveen  four  and  five  thousand. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  the  farminir  immediately  ba^'k  of  Rojjers  City, 
that  feeds  into  Rogers  City,  has  a  population  there  of  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  thousand  people? 

Mr.  DuELTCiEX.  Oh,  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  know  your 
transportation  facilities  out  of  Rogers  City. 

Mr.  DrEETCEx.  Fp  to  this  time  they  have  been  fairly  good.  We  do 
most  of  our  shii)ping,  in  fact  all  of  it,  by  boat.  Rut,  as  Capt.  Simpson 
has  said,  tluit  under  the  seamen's  act  they  were  obliged  to  cut  out  some 
of  the  snuillor  towns  on  tjieii'  route.  We  liappeued  to  be  one  of  tiie 
unlucky  ones. 

Mr.  i>coTT.  What  etl'ect  will  that  have  up  there  ^ 
Mr.  DrEET(;Ex.  Why,  it  will  have  a  very  serious  effect.    It  deprivets 
us  of  that  wat^r  shipment,  which  is  a  thing  we  have  relied  on  ever 
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since  the  existence  of  the  town  as  our  main  shipping  point    In  other 
words,  it  puts  us  out  of  business  practically. 
Mr.  RowE.  Have  you  any  railroad  facilities? 

Mr.  Di  ELTGEX.  We  have  a  road  runnino;  in  the  buck  part  of  the 
counti-y,  but  Aye  do  not  get  very  ^ood  service.  It  is  sort  of  a  log 
road,  but  it  is  just  better  than  nothing,  of  course. 

Mr.  White.  Is  this  the  only  steamship  line^ 

Mr.  DuELTOEx.  Yes.  sir.  In  foimer  years  we  luid  other  lines  run- 
ning there,  but  for  the  last  S  or  10  years  this  D.  &  C.  line  has  be^ 

the  only  line  that  touclied  our  port. 

Mr.  Whhe.  Did  they  absorb  the  other  lines  or  did  the  other  lines 
go  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Dueltgen.  They  went  out  of  business,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Scott.  They  were  mk&]l  wooden  boats  ^ 

Mr.  Dt  kltgex.  Oh,  yes,  mr;  timy  were  small  boats  and  were  out 
of  date  when  this  line  came  on* 

Mrs.  SooTT.  RooftM's  City  has  really  developed  to  its  pr^mt  im^ 
portance  during  the  last  10  or  15  years,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Dueltgkn.  It  certainly  has.  We  have  more  than  dotibled 
up  in  peculation  and  in  every  way.  We  have  several  large  plants 
in  there,  and  we,  of  course,  ratiber  feel  that  we  are  one  of  tb^  ira.^ 
poftajit  points  on  shofe^ 

•ZAXranST  0F  HE.  XOHV  S9SFT,  JB.,  BOO£BS  CITY,  KICK 

Mr.  BowE,  Give  your  full  name. 
Mr,  HoBFT.  John  Hoeft,  jr. 
Mr.  BowB.  And  your  reeidence. 

Mr.  HoBFT.  Ec^ers  City ;  that  is,  within  3  miles  of  Rogers  City. 
I  operate  a  &nn  and  am  vice  president  of  the  farm  bureau  of  the 
county. 

Mr.  Scott.  Xow,  Mr.  Hoeft,  just  state  to  the  committee  the  im- 
portance of  this  service  up  there,  how  important  it  has  been  to  the 
upgrowth  of  the  community  and  hoAv  important  it  is  to  the  public 
welfare  that  you  have  the  continuance  of  the  water  service  which 
you  heretofore  have  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Hoeft.  Well,  may  I  go  back  a  little  further? 

Ml'.  Scott.  Certainly. 

jNIr.  Hoeft.  Ahout  S  or  10  years  ago  we  had  a  small  line  of  boats 
operating  in  there  Avhich  went  out  of  business  because  they  were 
too  small  for  the  trade,  and  we  made  some  efforts  to  get  the  D.  &  C. 
boats  in.  In  fact,  we  were  only  a  small  town,  perlia])s  a  thousand 
population  or  fifteen  hundred,  and  we  had  a  community  subscription 
to  take  some  of  the  bowlders  out  of  the  harbor,  etc..  and  we  pushed 
things  along  to  eventually  get  the  larger  bouts  in,  which  we  finally 
did. 

After  the  boats  came  in  there  we  got  very  good  service.  At  that 
time  our  main  industry,  although  farming  was  done  on  a  pretty  good 
scale,  was  mostly  lumber.  We  have  now  completed  our  lumbering 
industry  and  we  have  gone  into  farming.  an<l  our  main  industry  in 
the  farming  line  is  potatoes,  and  whereas  in  past  years  we  used  to 
ship  eight  to  ten  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  to  a  h^ad  and  keep  the 
boats  there  two  or  three  hours  loading  them,  we  liave  practically 
tid^Led  our  traeiness  and  still  intend  to  danhla  it  imt  year. 
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Last  faU,  on  the  15th  day  of  September,  when  these  boats  were 
DuUed  off,  our  potato  farmei-s  were  just  busy  at  potato  digging  and 
TOuld  not  ship  by  boat.    The  proposition  we  were  up  against  then 
w^to  get  cai.  We  could  not  get  them.  We  wanted  them  and  couh 
not  get  one-third  enough.  The  result  was  a  lot  ot  t  he  potatoes  stayed 
there  and  spoUed  up  there  in  that  country.   And  this  spring  we  are 
up  a.rainst  the  same  thing.  If  those  boats  could  have  run  from  the 
ist  of  May  on  we  probably  could  have  shipped  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
bushels  of  potatoes,  but  now  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  Avith  the 
car  service  we  get.  And  after  September  15-oiir  farmers  all  work 
U  ^oucdi  the  suWier  and  about  the  18th  or  19th  of  September  we 
have  our  State  fair  down  at  Detroit,  and  we  have  another  fair  at 
Grand  Kapids,  and  just  at  that  time  we  would  like  to  take  the  boats 
and  have  to  take  the  trains  to  go  down,  and  the  farmers  do  not  feel 
veiT  good  about  it.  We  are  hit  both  ways.  ^^.r^ 

Mr  ScoiT.  How  about  your  shipments  after  September  15  of  farm 
produce?  Under  the  present  ffltuation,  you  can  n^  ship  by  water 
after  September  15  because  these  boats  are  tak«n  off  ? 

Mr.  HoEFT.  No.  sir ;  we  can  not ;  only  by  poor  rail  facilities. 

Mr  Scott.  When  these  boats  were  runnmg  in  September  and  Ucto- 
ber.  did  vou  use  them  in  shipping  potatoes  «»d  f arm  V^od^^^ 

Mr.  lioEFT.  Yes,  sir :  because  we  have  kept  them  there  two  ana 

three  hours  loading  potatoes.  ^   i,   •  ^u..*. 

Mr.  Ro^vE.  Their  new  plan  is  not  to  stop  there  at  aU;  is  that  the 

idea? 

Mr.  HoEFT.  You  mean  the  line  now? 

Mr.  RowE.  Yes.  ,   j  i  ii.' 

Mr.  HoEFT.  No :  they  have  cut  us  off  on  their  schedule  this  year. 

Mi\  RowE.  Even  for  the  summer  ? 

I^Ir  HoEFT  Entirelv.  They  claim  under  this  law,  which  we  toow 
nothino-  about— I  am"  just  here  to  see  that  we  get  the  service  if  we 
can— they  claim  under  this  law  they  had  to  pull  them  off  to  make  ex- 

RowE.  AVould  they  operate  there  if  you  had  a  bill  like  this 

Mr.  HoEFT.Thev  have  given  us  assurance  they  would. 
Mr.  RowE.  But"  would  they  be  willing  to  operate  from  May  1  to 
October  15  if  you  had  a  bill  of  this  kind  passed  ? 
Mr.  HoBFT.  It  would  help  us  out  wonderfully. 
Mr.  KowE.  Would  they  be  willing  to?   That  is  the  question. 
Mr  HoEFT.  They  have  assured  us  they  woukl. 
Mr.  Scott.  I  want  to  supplement  Capt.  Simpson's  statement  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  weather  up  there  on  the  Lakes.   You  have  lived 
there  as  long  as  I  have,  and  it  is  common  knowledge,  and  I  want  to 
supplement  it,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  weathei-  in  October.  How 
is  our  month  of  October  in  Michigan  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  ? 
Mr.  HoEFT.  I  think  October  is  one  of  the  nicest  months  we  have. 
Mr.  ^XHT.  We  never  have  any  storms  there  in  October,  any.  more 
than  we  do  in  July  and  August,  and  never  have? 
Mr.  HoEFT.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  White.  How  long  have  you  been  having  this  boat  servioei 
Mr.  H(fflsrr.  We  have  alwa^  had  the  boat  servioe. 
'Mx.  ScxxTT.  You  mean  the  D.  A  C.  J 
Mr.  WHim  The  D.  &  C. ;  yes. 
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Mr.  HoEFT.  I  think  it  is  7  or  8  y^i^i'^-  I  not  positive  just 
what  year  it  is;  it  must  be  7  or  8  years,  or  perhaps  10  years. 

Mr.  White.  Between  what  points  does  this  D.  &  G.  line  run  ? 

Mr.  HoEFX.  It  did  rim,  I  thmk,  froia  Toledo  or  Mackinaw  City  to 
St.  Ignace. 

Mr.  Whttb.  St  Ignace  is  up  north  of  you — ^above  you? 
Mr.  HoEFT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVhite.  What  have  been  the  regular  stopping  places  of  the 
boat  from  St.  Ignace  down  to  the  south  of  your  town? 
INIr.  HoEFT.  You  mean  from  the  north  down  to  our  place? 

Mr.  AVhite.  Yes. 

Mr.  HoETT.  Thev  stopped  at  Mackinaw  Island,  which  is  a  summer 
resort  place,  a  tounst  home  in  the  summer  time,  and  then  Cheboygan, 
and  then  our  stop. 

Mr.  Whitb.  And  what  was  the  next  stop  below  you? 

Mr.  HoBFT.  Alpena. 

Mr,  White.  How  far  below  you  is  that? 

Mr.  HoEFT.  Forty  miles. 

Mr,  Whttb.  In  aiscontinuing  the  service,  how  far  off  shore  from 
your  town  would  they  run?  miat  is  their  course? 

Mr.  HoBFT.  I  have  not  any  idea.  I  think  they  run,  by  cutting 
out  our  town — ^when  they  pass  us  and  go  frmn  Alpena,  to  Cheboygan 
on  a  straight  line,  they  ar6  perhaps  out  7  or  8  miles,  perhaps  10 
miles,  where  they  would  have  to  come  in. 

Mr.  White.  And  are  they  offshore  about  that  distance  all  the  way 
up  to  St.  Ignace? 

Mr.  HoEFT.  I  could  not  state  as  to  that.  I  think  they  are  some- 
where about  that  when  they  pass  our  port.  We  lie  in  sort  of  a  cove 
in  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  size  ships  have  been  accustomed  to  stopping  at 
your  ports  and  what  population  do  you  have? 

Mr.  HoEFT.  Our  town  is  somewhere  around  4,000,  I  think,  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Hardv.  What  size  ships  have  been  stopping  there? 

Mr.  HoEFT.  I  am  not  a  marine  man,  but  if  the  name  of  the  ships 
w^ill  help  you,  it  is  the  Cif?/  of  Alpena  and  the  City  of  3farkmaw. 

Mr.  AYhite.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  number  of  passengers 
and  the  tonnage  in  freight  that  your  town  furnishes  to  the  boats? 

Mr.  HoEFT.  No.  I  did  not  come  prepared  with  that,  because  I 
was  onlv  taking— all  I  do  know  is  if  the  boats  were  running  from  the 
1st  of  Mav  of  this  vear,  that  in  the  Avhole  month  of  May  we  would 
have  shipped  somewhere  around  20,000  bushels  of  potatoes  by  boat. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  you  dispose  of  them  noAV? 

Mr.  Hoeft.  Whatever  we  can  we  dispose  of  by  rail,  but  our  mam 
market  is  the  citv  of  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Habdy.  How  far  is  the  nearest  town  to  you  at  which  boats 

*^Mr.  HoEFT.  By  water  it  is  90  miles  from  Alpena,  as  I  understand 

it,  to  Rogers  City.  By  land  it  is  42  miles  by  road. 
Mr.  Whtte.  How  near  is  the  rail  to  you  ? 
Mr.  HoEi-r.  We  have  a  stub  line  that  run  right  into  our  town- 
Mr.  ScoiT.  The  main  line  is  16  or  17  miles  away  ? 
Mr.  H<»Err.  About  14  miles. 
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Mr.  RowE.  Do  they  furnish  yon  enough  cars  to  send  your  potatoes? 

Mr.  HoEjFT.  That  "is  our  great  trouble,  we  could  not  get  the  cars. 
The  boats  always  helped  us  out.  It  is  easy  to  load  5,000  and  6,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  bo9it  where  it  will  take  a  good  laaiiy  cars  to 
handle  that  quantity. 

Mr.  RowE.  What  is  the  differeijce  ia  freight  between  your  place 
and  Detroit? 

Mr,  HoKrr.  It  is  about  one-^tbird  difi^ereoce.  The  boat  would  be 
cheaper  about  33  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  relation  exifrf^ing  between  this  boat  line 
and  the  railroad? 

Mr.  SooTT.  What  do  you  meftn  by  t^at,  Mr.  H»rdy ;  is  it  friendly 
or  unfriendly? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  friendly  or  unfriendly,  and  is  there  any  Iwsinew 
connection  between  them? 

Mr.  HoBrr,  There  is  no  business  connection  and,  as  far  as  their 
relations  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  heard  anything 
either  way.  I  think  they  must  be  rivals. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  they  must  be  rivals,  but  the  refusal  or  the 
failure  of  the  l)oat8  to  go  by  there  would  leave  more  froight  for  the 
roads,  naturally? 

Mr.  HoEFT.  .It  naturally  would.  But  I  do  not  tiiink  that  is  one  of 
the  causes  here;  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  the  water  freig^ht  any  highw  now  than  it  was  a  few 
years  a^ro?  Have  they  raised  Sie  rates  on  you  for  the  sMpm^  of 
frei«rht  by  water  from  your  town? 

Mr.  HoKFT.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell,  because  last  fall  the 
boats  were  pulled  off  before  we  had  any  chance  to  ship,  and  thw 
spring  they  did  not  run  at  all;  so  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  know. 

Mr.  Habdt.  All  you  Imow  is  the  boats  no  longer  touch  at  your 
ports  for  the  purposes  that  you  have  hem  using  thjOtn? 

Mr.  HoEFT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  the 
reason  for  this  stoppage  of  service  is? 

Mr.  Hcosf  T.  They  claimed  and  repres^oted  to  us  it  was  on  acooimt 
of  the  seaman's  act. 

Mr,  Hardt.  In  what  respect?  What  part  of  the  seaman^s  act  is 
it  that  they  claim  makes  this  necessary  abandonment  of  your  service? 

Mr.  HoKrr.  They  claim  that  is  an  order,  as  I  understood  them, 
that  after  the  latii  day  of  September  they  were  only  allowed  to  carry 
a  certain  number  of  passengers  with  the  same  equipment  and,  as  their 
passenger  trafiic  is  heavy,  whj  it  takes  a  good  d&H  of  their  revenue 
awav  Rom  them  and  they  claim  it  does  not  pay  them  to  run  in  there. 

Mr.  Habdt.  They  dami  that  the  limitation  on  their  passenger 
traffic  destroys  their  profits  ?  They  are  not  allowed  to  carry  

Mr.  Hoeft.  That  is  tbe  way  I  understend  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  Habdt.  What  they  want,  then,  is  the  privilege  of  carrying 
more  passengers? 

Mr.  HoKPT.  Yes,  sir.  They  want  the  season  extended,  as  I  under- 
stand, for  one  month  from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  15th  of 
October,  so  that  the  regulations  for  that  month  would  be  the  game  Be 
they  are  for  the  summer  months* 

Mr-  BowB.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  else?  - 
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Mr.  HoBrr.  I  just  wish  to  state  thai  a  coincidence  happened  last 
fall,  that  there  were  19  of  us  there  for  the  boat,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
19,  Hiis  was  on  a  Saturday  night.  We  have  no  Sunday  train  service. 
The  boat  would  not  t&ke  us,  and  we  were  a  pretty  sore  bunch,  and  if 
we  could  have  stormed  the  boat  we  would  have  got  on  board. 

Mr.  Bowk.  What  day  of  the  month  was  that? 

Mr*  HoEPT.  I  think  it  was  the  15th  or  16th  of  September,  if  I  re- 
BMOaber  right — ^just  shortly  after  the  15th.  We  were  going  down  to 
the  State  fair.  The  result  was  we  had  to  take  the  train  the  next 
morning,  and  we  had  to  drive  42  miles  to  get  across  to  Alpena,  and 
had  a  boat  stop  and  could  not  take  us  on  board. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  THOMAS  CONWAY,  701  MAIN  STREET,  BUF- 
FALO,  N.  Y.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  MARINE  FIREMEN,  OILERS, 
WATER  TENDERS  AND  COAL  PASSERS,  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SEAMEN'S  UNION. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  just  wish  first  to  take  up  the  question  here  of  sec- 
tion 2,  "  all  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  more  than  100 
gross  tons,''  putting  back  the  firemen  and  oilers  onto  the  watch  and 
watch,  or,  in  other  words,  84  hoxxrs  a  week. 

Gentlemen,  a  fire  hole  is  not  a  very  comfortable  place.  The  han- 
dling of  coal,  the  shoveling  of  coal  and  the  burning  of  coal  in  a  fire 
hole  of  a  steamboat  is  exceptionally  hard  work.  The  heat,  the 
handling  of  the  coal  and  the  other  conditions  such  as  dust  and  every 
other  thing  that  enters  into  it  makes  it  hard,  and  this  contemplates 
to  have  men  work  84  hours  a  week  under  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Scott.  How  do  you  get  that? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  Seven  times  12  is  84. 

Mr,  Scott.  Where  do  you  get  your  12? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  Watch  and  watch ;  six  on  and  six  off. 

Mr.  Scorrr.  Where  will  you  find  that  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CoNjTAT.  Provided  that  in  all  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States  of  more  than  100  tons  gross  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
where  the  trip  run  is  more  than  8  hours  and  less  than  16  hours,  except 
those  navigating  rivers,  harbors,  bays,  ot  sounds  exclusively,  the 
sailors,  oilers,  water  tenders,  and  firemen  shall  be  divided  into  at 
least  two  watches. 

Mr.  Hardt.  From  what  are  vou  reading! 

Mr.  Conway.  From  the  bill/BL  R.  ISm. 

Mr.  RowE.  Beginning  at  line  5. 

Mr.  Scoot.  I  provide  that  thm  shall  carry  at  least  two  watches. 

Mr.  CoKWAY.  At  least  two ;  tkat  is  all  they  will  carry.  And  men 
adtore  are  adkix^  for  a  40*hoiir  wddc  and  for  a  44-hour  week,  and 
in  a  great  many  cases  are  getting  it.  Mostly  all  the  basic  industries^ 
have  it.  This  bill  ccmt^i^ates  working  the  firemen  84  hours.  I 
say,  gentl^en,  it  is  unfair,  it  is  unreasonable,  and  it »  onthinkable, 
and  if  you  want  to  do  anything  to  drive  the  AmericMls  off  of  those 
vessels  adopt  that  eeHdon  of  t^  bill.  I,  as  an  American,  who  have 
done  nothing  else  but  SteamboAt  all  my  life  on  the  Great  Lakes,  I 
would  not  any  more  go  back  to  those  conditions  than  I  would  think 
about  going  up  to  the  top  of  this  roof  and  jumping  off.^  And  these 
people  who  are  all  here,  who  are  here  in  favor  of  this  bill— why,  we 
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have  oply  got  the  three-watch  system  with  them  and  they  have  ac- 
cepted it,  and  the  coal  passers,  and  ha^  e  agreed  to  that  voluntarily 
not  three  weeks  ago,  and  now  they  come  here  and  approve  such  a 
thing.  I  can  not  understand  their  attitude  j  I  am  really  surprised 
to  see  these  gentlemen  here. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  situation  was  brought  about  not  in  consequence 
of  any  legislation,  but  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  that  you  gen- 
tlemen entered  into.  Only  this  spring  you  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment on  the  Great  Lakes  that  was  evidently  agreeable  to  the  op- 
erators and  the  employees.  Now,  my  thought  is  this,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  you  think  about  it:  I  have  no  objections  to  the  coal 
passers  and  the  firemen  and  the  engineers  and  everybody  sitting 
around  the  board  with  their  employers  making  any  arrangement 
they  want  to  as  to  their  employment,  and  you  can  do  it,  and  you  are 
doing  it  in  spite  of  the  law.  And  my  thought  was  this:  Why  put  in 
a  law  exactly  what  the  employer  shall  do  relative  to  the  operation 
of  his  own  property  ? 

Mr,  CoxwAY.  Why  put  two  watches  in  instead  of  three? 

Mr.  Scott,  I  say  not  less  than  two  in  my  bill.  Suppose  I  said  in 
my  bill,  instead  of  saying  not  less  than  two,  not  niare  than  five 
watches!    Would  that  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Conway.  Xo  ;  I  think  the  law  sliould  remain  as  it  is.  I  think 
everything  is  going  along  peacefully  and  harmoniously  up  there. 
The  men  we  do  business  with — there  is  not  one  of  them  here  that  has 
a  word  of  complaint ;  they  have  agreed  to  this ;  they  have  voluntarily 
done  it — ^not  through  any  coercion' or  anything  else — and  here  comes 
a  bill  in  amending  the  law.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  of  it.  The 
reason  is  to  give  somebody  an  opportunity,  the  reas(m  behind  the 
law — or,  if  that  is  not  the  reason,  at  least  it  gives  this  opportunity  to 
our  employers — ^if  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  to  work  us  not 
less  than  84  hours  per  week,  which  I  say  is  inhuman  and  out  of  the 
question  at  this  time.  And  I  say  that  section  of  the  law,  that  nobody 
who  knows  anything  about  firing  a  steamboat  can  honei^y  say  is  a 
fair  proposition. 

Mr.  Hasdt.  As  I  understand  yon,  you  believe  the  hours  to  woiic 
ought  to  have  a  minimum  t 
Mr.  Conway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scott.  There  is  a  minimum  of  nine  hours. 
Mr.  Habdt.  The  maximum  now  is  four  hburs  a  vedk,  under  the 
poedbilities  of  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  COKWAT.  That  is  the  nnininiiim, 

Mr.  HABnx.  That  would  be  the  maximum  under  the  possibilities. 
You  might  have  a  maximum  of  four  hours,  but  what  you  want  is  a 
cwtain  standard  that  ^all  not  be  exce^ed — mean,  a  reasonable 

Mt.  RowE.  What  do  you  sav  about  the  first  part  of  section  2a, 
where  it  says  the  trip  run  is  eight  hours  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  say  the  same,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Bows.  How  much  would  the  man  work  there  ? 

Mr.  CoKWAT.  They  work  night  and  day— 24  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Rows.  Don't  you  have  any  boats  on  the  Lakes  that  just  make 
a  run  of  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Conway.  There  are  one  or  two  boats  that  have  a  run  of  eight 
hours. 
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Mr.  Bows*  ^^^^  hours? 

Mr.  CoKWAT.  The  men  stay  on  the  boat  when      boat  is  tied  to 
tiie  dock,  and  there  is  just  as  much  work  to  do  as  there  is  outside. 
Mr.  RowB.  For  three  crews? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  For  three  crews;  sure.  There  is  flie  upkeep  of  the 
boilers,  the  cleaning  of  the  boilers,  the  cleaning  of  the  rurnaces,  and 
the  blowing  of  the  flues,  and  a  hundred  and  one  different  things  to 
do.  Take,  for  instance,  Capt,  Simpson's  boat 

Mr.  Scott,  Do  not  take  Capt,  Simpson's  boat. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  can  take  that  and  show  you  what  they  do  on  an 
eight-hour  run. 

Mr,  Scott,  Take  a  sand  sucker. 

Mr.  Conway.  What  sand  sucker  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Scott.  Take  any  one, 

Mr.  Conway.  I  can  show  you  one  in  Chicago,  and  if  you  stay  four 
days  on  her  there  is  a  bonus;  if  you  fire  that  boat  for  four  days  you 
get  a  bonus.  Sure  you  can  pick  out  little  exceptions.  But  take  Capt. 
Simpson's  boats  (he  is  the  shore  captain  of  that  line),  the  Eastern 
and  Western  States.  What  happens?  After  getting  the  seaman's 
law  adopted  by  Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  President  signing  it,  and  getting  a  three-Avatch  sys- 
tem, Capt.  Simpson's  company  comes  along  and  they  say,  "Well,  the 
three-watch  system  is  so  and* so  " ;  not  3  on  and  (>  otf ,  nor  4  on  and  8  otf , 
but,  gentlemen,  8  on  and  IG  off.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress  said  that  six  hours  continuous  in  a  fire 
hole  was  too  long,  but  Mr.  Shontz  and  the  D,  &  C.  Line  people  said, 
"Mr.  President  and  Mr.  United  States  Congi-ess,  you  are  all 
wrong.  I  know  that  eight  hours  is  the  right  time."  And  they  work 
the  men  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  right  to  this  day — 8  hours 
on  and  16  off ;  two  men  on  watch  in  port  and  four  outside.  We  had 
those  boats  tied  up  if  we  wanted  to  be  unfair  or  wanted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  and  could  have  forced  them  to  do  it ;  but  we  do  not  do 
those  things.  We  try  to  get  them  convinced  it  is  wrong,  and  we  try 
to  get  th^  to  obey  tbe  law  and  hope  eventually  we  will  be  able  to 

do  80. 

Now  jtake  the  quei^ion  of  the  life-saving  appliances.  I  am  a  fire- 
man. I  heard  the  Congressman  say  the  month  of  October  is  the  very 
finest  month  on  the  I^kes.  The  month  of  October  is  known  among 
seamen  on  the  Lakes,  no  matter  what  it  is  known  by  men  on  shore,  as 
the  worse  month  of  the  year.  We  have  the  equino<dial  storms  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  it  is  known  as  the  worst  montli  on  the  Lakes. 

Mr,  Scott.  When  did  you  sail? 

Mr.  CoKWAY.  I  sailed  m  1909. 

Mr.  SoOTT.  Will  you  tell  me  of  one  storm  in  October  that  you  were 
ever  in? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  I  was  in  a  great  many  storms,  Mr.  Congressman, 
Mr.  Sccxrr.  All  I  want  is  one.  I  have  lived  up  there  for  42  years, 
and  I  never  saw  a  real  storm  in  my  life  in  the  month  of  October,  ana 

I  used  to  sail,  too. 

Mr.  Conway.  Do  you  remember  1906? 
Md.  Scott.  The  Galveston  storm? 
Mr.  Conway.  No  ;  the  1905  Lake  stonn. 

Mr.  Scott.  No  ;  but  I  remember  the  one  when  the  boat  w&ak  down 
off  the  Port  of  Huron  in  the  month  of  November;  that  was  tb» 
earliest,  in  November. 
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Mr.  Conway.  That  was  when  it  stormed  sa  hafd  it  turned  the  boats 

upside  down. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thut  was  on  the  »th  of  November. 

Mr.  Conway.  And  this  little  place  where  these  boats  ran,  Sagi- 
naw Bav.  is  known  as  the  sailors'  grave,  this  calm  little  bay  up  there. 
Saginaw  Bay,  from  Polite  Anx  Barques  to  Tawas  Bay  Island  i« 
known  as  the  sailor>;'  grave  for  years  and  ywrs,  from  very  far  back 
of  my  time — this  very  same  place.  Now,  I  am  a  finanan  on  a  steam^ 
boat  *  I  am  down  in  the  fire  hole:  I  am  working.  Something  hap- 
pens to  that  A'esseL  and  wo  have  to  clear  the  vessel  and  leave  me 
vessel.  And  don't  vou  think  it  is  only  reasonable  for  me  to  expmst 
there  shall  be  a  lifeboat  for  me?  Don't  you  think  I  realize— I,  at 
least,  if  nobodv  else  does — that  I  do.  enough  for  society,  at  leart,  in 
time  of  danger  of  the  vessel,  to  give  me  a  reasonable  opportunity 

to  save  my  life? 

Mr.  Scott.  You  have  it  now  I 
Mr.  CoxwAY.  Sure  I  do. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  do  not  see  that  this  makes  any  change. 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes;  you  ask  for  an  extension;  you  ask  for  the 
same  conditions  in  the  fall  months  that  you  have  in  the  summer  now. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  ask  for  the  same  privilege  for  the  people  in  my 
country  that  you  tourists  get  when  you  go  up  there. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  am  not  a  tourist;  I  have  not  any  time  for  tour- 
ing; you  take  that  from  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  started  to  tell  about  the  storm  in  1905.  Do  you 
i-emember  any  storm  that  occurred  in  October  or  November? 

!Mr.  Conway.  Yes.  Although  the  Congressman  lives  up  there, 
we  have  a  lot  of  storms  up  there.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the 
point  with  you,  but  I  will  just  tell  you  this:  That  Capt.  Simpson, 
before  this  "Conuuittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
first  time  he  testified,  made  the  statement  he  was  captain  or  master 
of  the  finest  passenger  boat  afloat,  running  between  Detroit  and 
Buffalo,  and  during  that  whole  season — this  was  in  the  month  of 
December — he  never  came  in  late  to  port  at  either  end  of  the  route. 
AVe  went  to  the  troul)le  of  going  over  to  the  Weather  Bureau  here 
and  getting  the  statistics  for  each  and  every  day  during  the  year, 
and  we  proved  conclusively  there  were  not  only  storms  but  fogs 
and  everything  else.  The  same  Capt.  Simpson  testified  to  that; 
also  testified  at  that  time  his  father  was  bom  on  a  raft  outside  of 
Quebec.   I  remember  that  very  distinctly. 

Now,  I  say  there  should  be  no  change  in  the  law.  The  other  two 
gentlemen  who  talked  here — what  has  the  life-saving  appliances  got 
to  do  with  potatoes?  They  do  not  save  potatoes.  If  they  have  so 
much  business  out  of  Bogers  City  with  the  freight,  they  can  afford 
to  run  those  boats  without  carrying  any  passengers  if  they  can 
overload  them  with  freight.  And  the  question  of  life-saving  ap- 
piances  for  potatoes — ^we  are  not  here  askmg  for  that.  But  we 
do  ask  for  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  save  orir  lives  in  time  of 
accident.  Now,  surely  to  God,  although  we  have  been  forgotten 
for  years  and  years,  the  seamen  to-day  are  goii^  to  demand  to  be 
rec<^nized  from  the  people  and  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  live 
^e  same  as  other  men  live.  And  we  value  our  lives  at  just  as 
mudb  as  anybody  ^lues  their  life,  and  we,  as  seamen,  demand  that 
we  be  given  a  leasonsble  importunity  to  save  our  liv^  in  tmie  of 
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accident  My  opinion  is  that  the  boat  shall  carr\'  sufficient  lifeboat 
capacity  for  each  and  every  person  aboard  her  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  That  is  my  personal  opinion.  But  we  could  not  get  that 
CTom  Congress  when  the  seaman's  law  was  i)assed,  and  we  took  the 
best  <Jey  would  give  us.  We  are  satisfied  with  it.  and  wo  sav  to  you 
the  thing  should  remain  as  it  is,  although  it  is  not  ])erfect. 
Mr.  Scott.  How  long  would  it  take  the  D.  &  C.  people  to  beach 
a  boat  on  their  line. 

Mr.  CoNw^AY,  I  do  not  know  whether,  if  I  was  on  a  boat,  I  would 
want  her  beached  or  not. 

Mr.  Scott.  How  many  people  have  the  D.  &  C.  lost  during  the  4U 
years  they  have  been  operating. 

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer. 

Mr,  Scott.  They  only  had  one  accident  and  that  was  a  huiTicane 
at  Thunder  Bay  Island  in  1876. 

Mr.  Conway.  And  the  Eastland  never  drowned  a  person  before  she 

drowned  them. 

Mr,  Scott.  And  the  EaBtlwnd  was  tied  up  to  the  dock  and  tipped 
over. 

Mr.  Conway.  But  she  had  never  done  that  before. 

Mr.  S(x)TT.  And  if  they  had  had  4,000  lifeboats  on  there  they 
could  not  have  saved  them. 

Mr.  Conway.  We  are  not  going  to  kid  ourselves  about  this  propo- 
sition;  not  at  all.   I  am  not  going  to  kid  mvself,  Congressman;  that 
IS  a  thing  I  very  seldom  do.  I  very  seldom  kid  myself,  and  I  do  not 
try  to  kid  anyone  else,  either. 

Mr.  Scott.  But  there  are  enough  life-saving  suits  on  there  for  2& 
per  cent  more  passengers  than  are  on  board,  are  there  not,  on  every 
one  of  those  boats  ? 

Mr.  Conway,  Lifeboats? 

Mr.  Scott.  No;  life-saving  apparatus  appliances,  under  the  bed 
and  hanging  under  the  chandeliers  and  evervthing  else? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  proved  at  one  time  before  this  committee,  or  a 
committee  of  Congress,  that  one  of  those  instead  of  saving  yo« 
drowned  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  PATRICK  O'BRIEN,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  SECEE- 
TABY  OP  THE  SAILQUS'  UNION  OF  THE  GSEAT  LAKES. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Representing  the  sailors,  Mr.  C^hairman  and  gentle- 
men, I  have  been  sent  here  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Of  course,  when  we  received  the  copy  of  the  bill  Ave  did  not  take  it 
seriously;  we  did  not  imagine  Congress  would  CA'er  dream  of  passing 
a  bill  such  as  this,  considering  the  fact  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
advertisements  issued  by  all  of  the  big  shipbuilders  and  shipowners 
of  the  country,  calling  upon  (Congress  to  maintain  the  present  law. 
This  is  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  that  I  have  reference  to.  That 
advertisement  has  not  been  put  in  by  the  seamen,  and  it  lias  appeared 
in  all  of  the  big  newspapers  of  the  country.  Consequently,  when  this 
bill  appeared  on  the  scene,  Ave  Avere  rather  surprised,  especially  wiieik 
it  attacked  tlie  things  that  meant  tlie  savinjr  of  life. 

(The  ad\^ertisement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

AVashin?:ton.  April  13. — Shipi)iii.sr  legislation  dui-ing  the  present  sossion  of* 
Congress  jn  est  nts  a  number  of  remarkable  features,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
182026—20  a 
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nonpartisan  character  of  the  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  for  the  speedy 
enactment  of  iuws  that  will  assist  in  the  i)ermanent  upbuilding  of  the  mendmnt 

uiariue.  .  .  .  ,  i.  t 

Unlike  previons  years,  there  are  no  divisions  on  issues  along  party  Hues. 
More  than  a  dozen  bills  on  shipping  have  been  recommended  unanimously  by 
tlie  House  Connuittce  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Imve  been 
passed  by  the  House  without  a  vote,  according  to  parties.  •  *  ♦  (Wash* 
iHgtou  bureau  of  the  Journal  of  (Jommerce.) 

FULUNG  TOGSTHEB  FOB  A  PEBMANENT  MEBCHAHT  KAKtNK. 

For  the  first  tim*^  since  the  Civil  AVar  we  have  a  real  merchant  marina 
This  tit  er  of  American-owned  ships  operated  under  the  Amaican  flag  cost  ns 

$3.000,000,OOtl.  . 

Since  1917  we  have  spent  as  much  money  bnildmg  ships  as  was  represmtea 
by  the  value  of  all  the  ships  in  the  \\  orld  before  the  war. 

Are  vou  ffoinjr  to  keep  this  irreat  tleet? 

From  everv  quarter  the  answer  to  this  question  is    Yes."    But  how? 

1.  Congress  is  now  formulating  constructive  measures  designed  to  keep  the 

American  flag  upon  the  sea.  .     ,    .        ^  ,      ,  ^ 

2-  It  is  evident  that  these  measures  should  tal<e  the  form  of  law  before  <^ov- 
enunent  vessels  are  sold  to  private  owners,  since  it  is  apparent  that  sliips  sold 
in  advMiue  of  pending-  con;rressi<uial  action  will  be  sohl  at  a  price  too  low  if 
a  strong  shipping  policy  is  resolved  upon,  and  too  high  if  America  Is  to  remain 
in  a  iK)sition  of  wealcness  on  the  seas- 

&  Ckx^ess  in  1915  passed  the  seaman's  act  to  raise  the  standard  of  Ameri- 
can labor  at  sea.  This  act,  which  has  made  seafaring'  :\n  attractive  avocation 
for  Americans,  has  operated  to  ciiualize  the  cost  of  operation  as  between  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  vessels.  The  seaman^s  law,  therefore,  should  remain  in  force  in 
substantiallv  its  present  form,  instructive  legislation  will  do  for  the  Ameri- 
can ship  what  this  act  has  done  for  the  American  seaman. 

The  (N»nnnittee  of  American  Shipbuilders,  in  a  series  of  advertisements,  will 
place  before  the  public  tlieir  views  of  the  more  important  phases  of  the  situa- 

^^iii  this  way  the  committee  hopes  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  right  solnttiion 
of  questions  Vital  to  the  future  prosperity  of  shipbuilding,  but  eqwlly  vital  to 

the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  "  For  an  American  IVIerchant  INIarine." 

Comnnttee  of  American  Shipbuilders.  80  (Uiurch  Street,  New  York  City: 
J  \V.  INtwell  (chairman),  vice  president  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
(Ltd,)-  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  H.  A.  Evans,  president  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  &  Ship- 
building Ca,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  A.  C.  Pessano,  chairman  board  of  directors  Great 
La^  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.;  J.  W.  Mason,  president  Western  Pipe 
&-Steel  Co.  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  "H.  E.  Taylor,  vice  president 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  F. 
Duthie,  president  J.  F.  Duthie  tV:  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

I  heard  Capt.  Simpson  testify  here  that  the  able  seaman  was  not 
as  competent  a  man  to-day  as  the  able  seaman  should  be,  simply 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  examination.  Now,  we  are 
quite  willing  tiiat  this  bill  should  be  amended,  all  of  the  other  things 
wiped  out,  and  an  examination  of  able  seamen  put  in  in  its  stead,  so 
tiiat  there  will  be  no  danger  of  finding  m^  on  board  the  ships  who 
are  not  qualified  to  serve  as  able  seamen.  It  is  not  our  faidt  that 
tihat  examination  was  not  in  there;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  vessel  owners, 
who  objected  to  the  examination  and  would  only  stand  for  an  exam- 
ination of  a  physical  nature.  Now,  we  fought  strenuously  to  bring 
that  about  in  the  last  bill.  The  life-saving  of  the  sailor  himself,  the 
qiiaUfieations  of  the  able  seaman  in  saving  life,  the  examination  and 
me  necessary  amoimt  of  service  has  been  attacked,  and  we  are  trying 
to  prevent  a  reduction  in  the  time  for  the  s^man  to  acquire  the 
amount  of  necessary  knowledge  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  people  aboard  the  ships.  On  this  question  we  have 
already  solved  the  amount  of  hours  that  that  man  should  work,  and 
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we  did  not  put  any  more  men  on  board  either,  with  the  exception  of 
on  the  car  ferries  on  Lake  Michigan.  These  gentlemen  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  us  who  are  present  here  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
not  a  nine-hour  day.  Now,  I  do  not  suppose  the  Government  is 
going  to  try  to  impose  more  hours? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  am  going  to  ask  that  that  be  stricken  out,  so  that  you 
need  not  worry  about  that.  I  put  it  in,  because  I  drafted  this  bill 
before  you  entered  into  this  agreement,  and  I  am  for  you.  It  is 
all  right,  any  agreement  you  can  make.  That  is  the  position  I  take; 
I  take  the  position  that  you  fellows  can  get  anything  you  want  over 
the  board  and  get  better  results,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  than 
you  can  get  by  legislation. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  did  not  know  that  that  bill  had  been  drafted  at 
that  time,  and  we  did  not  know  until  recentlv  it  was  drafted  at  all. 

'Mr.  8coTT,  You  made  your  arrangement  after  I  put  in  my  bill. 

Mr.  Haudy.  I  understand  you  propose  to  change  this  in  line  4, 
page  2,  to  eight  hours? 

Mr.  8c()TT.  Oh,  no ;  I  propose  to  strike  that  vigji^  out  and  let  them 
go  by  their  agreement. 

Mr.  RowE.  You  mean  the  proviso  from  lines  5  to  13? 

Mr.  SooTT.  Yes.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  agreement  that  the 
•  seamen's  union  and  the  firemen's  union  and  all  the  other  unions  have 
made.  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  it,  and  therefore  I  intend  to  yield* 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  committee  to  strike  that  provision  out. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  This  provision  here,  that  on  the  Great  Lakes  if  able 
seamen  are  not  obtainable  certificated  lifeboat  men  may  be  used  in 
lieu  thereof  in  a  niunber  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  deck  crew. 
Now,  to-day,  the  inspection  service  allows  the  captain  to  leave  port, 
any  port,  if  he  has  not  and  can  not  get  the  amount  of  able  seamen, 
and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  notify  the  inspection  service  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  left  port  without  the  amount  of  seamen  required  by  the 
law.  And  he  don't  even  have  to  go  to  find  certificated  lifeboat  mep, 
because  they  would  be  just  as  difficult  to  find  as  able  seamen  in 
some  of  the  ports  you  are  talking  about,  especially  in  this  trade. 

Mr.  BuKBOTTGHs.  There  is  no  mw  that  justiHieB  timt. 

Mr.  Scott.  No.   What  penalty  does  he  pay? 

Mr.  O'Bwffix.  He  has  a  $50  penalty. 

Mr.  Socrrr.  He  is  a  criminal  if  he  goes  out  

Mr.  O'Bbibn.  Without  notifying  them. 

Mr.  Scott.  It  does  not  ma^  any  difference  wb^er  he  notifies 
them  or  not. 
Mr.  O'Briek.  Oh,  yes  it  does. 
Mr.  Scott.  He  gets  a  refund. 

Mr.  RowE.  He  is  fined,  but  he  hopes  to  get  a  refund;  that  is  the 
idea? 

Mr.  O'Briek.  No.  If  he  sends  in  his  notification  that  he  is  leav- 
ing, of  course  he  gets  his  $50  back.  In  fact  he  never  pays  the 
it  is  refunded  without  passing  over  the  $60  at  all.  You  can  not 
call  that  a  fine ;  it  is  simply  a  passage  of  letters.  And  there^  is  no 
necessity  for  this  thing  unless  you  want  to  place  an  obstruction  in 
the  way  of  the  captains  to  find  certificated  lifeboat  men  and  to  use 
those,  unless  yo^i  try  to  claim  tlie  amount  of  men  on  board  are  qual- 
ified to  serve.    If  that  is  your  idea,  that  vessels  can  leave  without 
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having  to  enter  any  notification  to  the  inspection  service  that  the 
men  qualified  to  act  as  able  semnen  were  not  on  board,  then  if  you 
remove  this  restriction  you  will  give  the  opportunity  to  the  vessel 
owners  to  sail  without  having  any  able  seamen  on  board  at  all.  That 
is  the  point. 

Mr.  RowB.  What  proportion  has  to  be  able  seamen  on  the  Ureat 

Lakes  ? 

Mr.  O'Briex.  Sixtv-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Scxrrr.  Will  you  let  me  ask  a  question  right  along  thalj)oint? 
I  do  not  want  to  take  your  time,  because  regardless  of  what  you 
might  think  about  it,  I  intend  to  hew  as  closely  to  a  fair  line  as  I 
era,  even  though  you  may  not  think  so.  The  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  seamen  crew  we  carry  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  about  16  in  tiie 
heavy  season? 

Mr.  O'BmBN.  I  think,  Mr.  Thorp,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
than. 

Mr.  Thorp.  We  do  not  have  to  carry  more  than  16.  We  have  done 
it  voluntarily  on  one  boat  only. 

Mr.  Scorrr.  I  am  confining  my^lf  to  what  I  know  about ;  that  is  16. 
Now,  under  my  bill  I  provide  if  they  are  absolutely  unable  to  get 
a  complete  compl^ent  of  16  that,  in  that  event,  they  may  only  re- 
duce it  26  per  cent,  supplement  them  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent. 
That  would  be  four.  They  would  be  obliged  in  any  event  to  take 
12  able-bodied  seamen,  which  is  usually  the  amount  they  carry  in 
the  off  season,  or  light  season,  and  in  the  heavy  season  they  carry  16. 
But  e^  en  under  the  strictest  interpretation  oi  my  bill  I  only  allow 
them  to  reduce  the  able-bodied  seamen  four  in  the  largest  number  of 
able-bodied  seamen  crews  they  now  carry,  to  my  knowledge.  You 
get  my  thought  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes;  I  get  your  position  thoroughly.  I  am  trying 
to  explain  mine.  My  position  is  this,  that  if  this  thing  is  made  law, 
this  paragraph  right  here  that  amends  section  13,  it  will  be  con- 
strued and  acted  upon  to  mean  that  the  vessel  can  leave  without 
any  able  seamen  aboard. 

Mr.  Scott.  Then  I  will  tell  vou  what  I  will  do  with  you  there  

Mr.  Hai;dv.  Lot  us  see  how  he  can  explain  his  position;  let  us 
give  him  a  chance  to  make  his  position  clear. 

Mr.  8coTT.  All  right. 

Mr.  O'Bkikx,  It  says  right  here — you  might  say  differently,  but  I 
am  reading  the  l)ilL  Mr.  Scott — that  on  the  Clreat  Lakes  if  able 
seamen  are  not  obtainable — it  does  say  25  per  cent  of  the  deck  crew, 
of  com'se.  but  if  there  are  no  able  seamen  to  be  obtained  the  whole 
crew  may  be  certificated  men.  And  if  you  can  not  get  men,  you  can 
not  manufacture  them.  The  vessel  is  allowed  to  go  off  without  them. 
Up  there  last  season,  last  fall,  owing  to  the  steel  strike  and  the 
tymg  up  of  quite  a  number  of  vessels  for  a  short  period  there  were 
2,400  aide  seamen  left  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Scott,  That  is  probably  because  you  closed  the  season  there 
and  would  not  let  them  work.  I  want  to  give  them  two  months  more 
work,  and  you  fellows  won't  let  me. 

Mr.  O'Briex.  No,  sir.  There  were  2,400  seamen  left  the  Lakes 
and  went  to  the  Atlantic.  Then  when  the  boats  started  up  again 
some  of  them  ran  with  three  men  short  or  with  four  able  seamen 
witihout  certificates.  There  was  no  qu^ion  as  to  their  r^t  to  do  it. 
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They  did  it  because  the  men  were  not  obtainable;  the  major  portion 
of  the  men  had  left  the  Lakes  for  the  coast  because  of  the  tying  up  of 
the  Steel  Trust  vessels.  And  in  a  numl)er  of  instances  there  were 
ships  manned  by  a  majority  of  the  crews  not  certificated  able  seamen. 
So  it  is  not  necessarA'.  because  the  rule  is  to-dav  that  if  a  vessel  can 
not  get  the  able  seamen  they  are  permitted  to  sail,  and  there  is  no 
danger  to  the  vessel.  And  if  you  insist  upon  this  thin«»-  and  if  you 
find  you  have  not  certificated  lifeboat  men  on  board  and  the  men  on 
board  to  fill  in  the  amounts  you  require,  then  the  vessel  can  not  sail, 
because  it  would  be  just  as  difficult  in  Alpena  to  find  certificated 
lifeboat  men  as  it  Avould  be  to  find  able  seamen:  whereas  to-day  you 
can  take  so  many  men  aboard.  They  may  not  be  able  to  do  the  work 
and  will  not  be  able  to  do  the  work  as  efficiently  as  able  seamen  would, 
but  they  can  fill  in  until  you  get  to  the  next  port. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  I  understan<l  you  to  say  under  the  present  law 
if  a  master  fails,  after  due  diligence,  if  he  is  unable  to  get  the  re- 
quired number  {)f  able  seamen,  he  has  a  rights  oa  making  application, 
to  be  granted  leave  to  sail  anyhow  J 

Mr.  CBktex.  Yes,  sir.  ^  . 

I^Ir.  Hardy.  But  he  can  not  sail  until  he  makes  that  sbowingl 

Mr.  O'Brien.  He  is  fined  $50  if  he  does. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  has  to  make  that  showing  before  he  is  given  per- 
mission to  sail  without  the  requisite  seaiuken^ 
JVIr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  this  would  <rive  him  the  right,  without  making; 
any  showing,  to  take  25  per  cent  less  than  60  per  cent  of  able  seam^S 
^fr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  instead  of  12  men,  he  would  go  on 
with  9  men  and  make  no  application  to  authorize  him  to  do  it  ^ 
Mr,  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  say,  now,  if  it  is  impossible  to  get  these  seamen, 
lie  goes  and  makes  that  showing?  before  the  steamboat-service  officers 
andis  granted  permission  to  saU  without  them? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  with  this  he  would  not  have  to  make  any  showmg  J 
Mr.  O'Brien.  No,  sir;  the  law  then  would  allow  that. 
Mr.  SooTT.  No.  Instead  of  imposing  the  penalty,  instead  of  mak- 
ing the  man  a  criminal,  Judge,  to  ^rt  with,  simply  because  some- 
thing occurs  over  which  he  has  no  control,  my  bill  allows  him  to  do  it. 
Of  course,  he  would  be  obliged  to  make  a  report  imder  the  other 
provisions,  but  instead  of  being  penalized,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce would  have  notice  he  had  gone  on  and  was  unable  to  find  able- 
bodied  seamen  and  had  takm  25  per  cent,  or  three  men,  who  were 
certificated  lifeboat  men,  in  place  of  able  seamen.  Now,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  would  investigate  it,  and  if  they  found  out  this 
captain  had  able  seamen  there  on  the  dock  and  refused  to  take  them 
for  any  reason,  then  they  would  impose  the  penalty  just  the  sune 

as  they  do  now.  ,  -  - 

Mr.  White.  Let  me  ask  a  question  and  see  if  I  can  get  this  clear 
in  my  own  mind :  Under  section  13  of  the  seaman's  law  as  it  now 
stands,  a  vessel  is  not  permitted  to  clear  unless  she  has  on  board  in 
her  deck  crew  65  per  cent  of  able  seamen  constituting  the  deck  crew. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  practice  which  is  in  existence,  if  that 
percentage  of  able  seamen  is  not  obtainable,  the  master  sails,  filling 
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hiacrew  without  them.   He  is  liable  t6  the  penalty;  but,  again,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  that  penalty  is  remitted—— 
Mr.  O'Briex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  White.  Wlien  the  inspectors  are  satisfied  that  the  65  per  cent 
of  the  able  seamen  Avere  not  obtainable.  Now,  I  can  not  see  myself 
that  this  section  13-a  affects  that  situation  at  all.  It  does  not  make 
any  reference  to  section  1*5  of  the  seaman's  act  whatsoever,  but  is 
simply  permissive,  and  says  that  of  that  deck  crew^  they  may  use  not 
to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  certificated  lifeboat  men.  Suppose  the  cap- 
tain of  a  boat  or  the  master  does  not  choose  to  avail  himself  of  this 
provision  to  put  on  25  per  cent  of  certificated  lifeboat  seamen,  he 
still  can  operate  under  section  13  of  the  seaman^s  law  just  precisely 
as  he  does  now.   Is  not  that  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes;  it  is  the  situation;  only  I  intend,  as  a  matter  of 
protection,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  instead  of  making  it  the  deck 
crew,  I  intend  to  ask  the  committee  to  amend  that  l)y  nud^ino;  it  not 
to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  able  seamen  required.  Then  there  won't 
be  any  question  about  it  that  they  will  be  required  to  carry  able 
seamen. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  hope  my  time  is  not  taken  up  by  this.  What  I 
want  to  prove  is  this — or  to  show,  rather — ^that  you  are  going  to 
make  it  practically  impossible  for  the  vessel  to  get  out  of  the  port 
if  you  insist  upon  this  thing— if  you  insist  upon  this  thing— beeanse 
there  might  be  a  time  when  yon  would  have  neit&er  able  seamen  nor 
certificated  lifeboat  men. 

Mr.  Scott.  Then  he  could  not  leave. 

Mr.  O'Brien'.  Do  you  Avant  to  tie  up  the  vessel? 

Mn  Scott.  No.  Then  he  could  go,  as  Mr.  White  says,  under  the 
same  provision  now  in  tiie  seaiiiaa^  law.  could  violate  the  law 
and  go. 

Mr*  O'Brien.  I  see  the  danger  if  the  representatives  of  the  vessels 
do  not,  or  the  vessel  owners ;  I  see  what  is  liable  to  happen,  because 
there  are  times  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  men  in  the  ports  that 
some  of  the  vessels  run  into  on  the  Lakes.  There  are  times  when 
the  vessel  goes  into  a  place  where  there  is  only  cargo  once  a  month, 
and  the  sailors  are  not  ^ing  to  stay  around  and  wait  until  that 
vessel  comes  in  with  the  idea  there  might  possibly  be  a  job.  And 
for  that  reason  you  are  going  to  impose  a  hardship  right  on  the  ves- 
sel owners;  and  if  the  vessel  owner  thinks  it  over  he  will  see  he  is 
going  to  be  placed  up  against  it  himself.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  vessel  owners  are  in  favor  of  this  thing  or  not;  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  they  are — not  after  the  things  that  have  been  injected  in 
here. 

On  this  other  question  about  certificated  lifeboat  men  and  how  they 
pass  examinations:  I  passed  an  examination,  too;  I  carry  a  lifeboat 
certificate.  I  Avas  a  qualified  able  seaman,  served  aboard  all  types  of 
A'essels.  I  saw  the  other  fellows  being  examined  also.  I  had  no 
power  to  say  you  shall  give  a  thorough  examination.  But  even  if 
you  did  give  a  thorough  examination,  that  could  not  be  given  down 
at  a  life-saving  station  or  inside  any  other  station.  You  could  not 
give  them  the  examination  tliat  is  essential  for  the  saving  of  life  at 
sea,  because  you  do  not  handle  boats  filled  with  passengers  that  are 
being  lowered  in  any  examination.  Lowering  an  empty  boat,  a  yawl 
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boat,  if  you  please,  that  has  about  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  life- 
boat on  the  average  ship  filled  with  passengers,  is  not  an  examina- 
tion. In  the  first  ])lace.  a  man  has  on  his  hands  a  weight  practically 
amounting  to,  if  the  lifeboat  carries  60  people,  approximately  about 
four  tons,  that  he  has  on  his  end  of  the  boat,  taking  the  weight  of  the 
boat  and  all.  How  many  of  these  wonderful  fellows  who  have  not 
had  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  qualify  as  able  seamen  who  are 
so  skilled  that  they  can  go  down  and  pass  an  examination  lowering  a 
lifeboat i  I  would  like  to  give  an  examination  to  all  these  fellows;  I 
would  like  to  ask  some  questions  of  these  fellows  who  are  more 
skiUed  than  the  able  seaman.  Now,  I  say  that  they  are  not  as  skilled 
and  that  the  opportunities  for  examinations  are  not  sufficiently 
strenuous;  that  there  is  not  an  opportunity  given  to  the  man  to  show 
his  qualifications.  I  do  agree,  though,  with  Capt.  Simpson,  and  will 
gladly  insert  in  this  bill,  if  Capt.  Simpson  will  recomm^d  it,  or 
^  recommend  some  other  bill,  a  recommendation  that  the  examination 
clause  be  attached  to  the  three-years  and  the  18-months  service.  It 
wUl  do  away  with  any  danger  that  we  are  now  confronted  with  from 
lack  of  experience  on  account  of  the  men. 

STATEMEETC  OF  ME.  P.  I.  LECKIE,  1020  EOCKEFELLER,  BUILDING, 
CUBYELAin),  OHIO,  SECBETAEY  OF  THE  0EEAI  LAXSS  PAS* 

saarGEE  lehes  assocxatioh. 

Mr.  RowE.  Give  the  committee  your  full  name  and  stete  in  what 

capacity  you  appear.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Leckie.  F.  L.  Leckie;  1020  Rockefeller  Building,  Cleveki^, 
Ohio.  On  the  Great  Lakes  we  have  an  associati<Hi  known  as  the 
Great  Lakes  Passenger  Lines  Association.  I  am  now  speaking  as 
secretary  of  that  association.  It  does  not  have  all  of  the  passenger 
lines  of  the  Great  Lakes,  but  the  greater  percentage. 

This  is  not  our  bill:  this  is  Mr.  Scott's  bill  We  are  called  down 
here  as  sort  of  guests  just  to  answer  questions.  We  are  in  favor  ofthe 
bill  as  far  as  it  goes.  There  are  three  things  that  he  is  really  talkmg 
about  in  this  bill,  as  I  read  it.  One  is  the  watch  system  business.  The 
reason  we  are  in  favor  of  that  is  that  a  great  many  of  our  passenger 
lines  run  on  schedule  and  liave  a  short  run  of  4,  5,  7,  8,  or  10  hours. 
On  some  of  them,  that  is  the  only  run  they  make  m  24  hours,  fhe 
real  hard  work  of  the  firemen  is  while  the  boat  is  runnmg  outsicte, 
and  while  the  boat  is  Iving  at  the  dock  I  would  not  want  to  say  ex- 
actlv  all  that  the  firemen  do  while  tlie  boat  is  lymg  at  the  dock,  but 
I  take  it  they  do  not  work  as  hard  as  when  they  are  actually  shoveling 
the  coal  when  the  boat  is  under  full  pressure  to  make  ner  tune.  In 
fact  I  think  since  the  unions  luive  become  so  strong,  probably  the 
firemen  do  not  do  a  great  deal  in  port  except  to  keep  up  such  Ores 
as  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  steam.  Mr.  Conwav  wil  say  that 
they  scald  down  the  engine,  and  do  this  that,  and  the  other  thing. 
Probably  some  practical  man  would  differ  with  hmi  on  that.  On 
that  part  of  it,  we  feel  that  is  one  reason  it  does  not  seem  quit^  right 
to  say  there  shall  be  three  watches  of  firemen  on  boats  that  run  only 

7,  8,  9,  or  10  hours  during  the  24.  ,      -rw  •  ^ 

Mr.  Conway  figures  they  work  84  hours  a  w^k.  That  ]u.t 
amounte  to  se/en  lays  for  each  man  and  12  hours  a  day.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  a  boat  that,  only  has  a  run  of  seven  hours  each  day, 
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that  wauld  l)e  id  hours  a  week.  And  if  ,you  have  two  watches,  then 
it  is  one-half,  and  if  you  have  three  watches,  then  it  is  one-third 
of  that  that  each  crew  stands.  And  a  good  part  of  that  is  in  port, 
and  not  out  on  the  lake  at  all. 

In  that  particular  section  I  would  like  to  have  eliminated  the 
language  "  Except  that  at  all  times  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a 
dav's  work,"  because  ihat  is  taken  care  of  in  another  place  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  taken  care  of  by  the  aOTeement  made  with 
them,  that  I  did  not  know  anything:  about  until  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Leckus.  On  that  agreement,  let  me  say,  both  Mr.  Conway  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  have  refer^  to  that  as  a  voluntary  agreem^.  It 
was  hardly  that.  We  sat  with  them  for  two  days,  wrestling  pretty 
i^renuously  away  into  the  ni^ht  a  good  part  of  the  time,  and  those 
gentlemen  sat  there  with  their  coats  on  their  arms  and  their  hats 
m  their  hands  and,  no  matter  what  we  would  talk  about  th^  would 
say,  "The  thi'ee-watch  system  is  going  into  effect,  and  uiuess  you 
enter  into  that  right  now,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  talked  al>out 
it."  If  that  is  a  voluntary  agreement,  then  we  made  a  voluntary 
Agreement.  It  is  an  a^eement  which  we  have  signed  up,  but  we 
would  not  want  to  be  tied  up  to  it  by  law.  We  think  these  gentle- 
men are  now  in  the  full  flush  of  their  power,  and  naturally  are 
takin«:  advantage  of  it;  but  we  think  they  will  modify  their  de- 
mands and  become  more  reasonable,  and  probably  we  will  get  back 
to  our  two-watch  system. 

In  the  next  section  .of  tlie  bill  Mr.  Scott  absolutely  has  in  mind 
permission  to  substitute  certificated  boatmen  in  lieu  of  able  seamen 
Avhen  they  are  not  obtainable.  That  is  only  an  emerj^ency  measure, 
just  where  we  can  not  ^ret  able  seamen.  Then  we  would  have  that 
opportunity  to  be  allowed  to  put  in  25  per  cent  certificated  boat- 
men mitil  we  ^et  to  the  next  port  where  we  can  get  able  seamen.  It 
is  not  a  permanent  authorization  at  all.  but  just  to  help  out  in  an 
emer£rencv.  Our  boats  run  on  schedule  time.  We  make  connections 
at  every  port  Avith  railroad  trains.  We  have  to  ^et  there  on  time, 
or  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  connections,  and  then  the  people 
feel  sore  about  it.  And  then,  too,  half  an  hour  before  the  boat  is 
ready  to  jro,  half  of  the  able  seamen  may  jum])  off,  and  we  do  not 
like  to  be  put  to  the  proposition  of  beinjr  fined  every  time  that  oc- 
curs and  the  boat  ^roes.  These  jrentlemen  tell  you  2,400  seamen 
Avent  down  to  the  Atlantic  coast  last  fall  and  have  not  come  back, 
and  there  is  a  orreat  deartli  of  able  seamen — all  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  have  some  measure  to  allow  us  to  put  ^me  men  iu 
there  and  serve  the  public  and  get  from  port  to  port. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  not  you  a  rijrht  to  do  that  under  the  law  now? 

Mr.  Tjix  kie.  I  am  going  into  the  fine  business  now. 
•  Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  not  fined  ? 

Mr.  Leckie.  Yes,  we  are.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  fines.  Tiiere 
are  two  fines :  One  is  on  the  master  of  the  ship  if  he  ^oes  not  report 
the  ship  went  within  12  hours  after  he  gets  to  the  next  port.  If 
he  makes  his  report,  that  is  the  end  to  the  fine  and  he  is  through 
with  it.  First  he  is  fined,  but  if  he  does  make  the  report  he  gets  the 
fine  remitted:  if  he  does  not  make  it,  the  fine  is  not  remitted.  But, 
anyhow,  the  ship  or  the  owner  gets  a  fine  of  $100  in  the  case  of  a 
seamen  and  $500  in  the  ease  of  an  officer— *^he  gets  the  fine  pot  on  him 
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whether  or  not  there  are  any  extenuating  circumstances.   The  fine 
is  levied  in  accordance  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  i^e  fined? 

Mr.  Leckue.  Yes;  he  is  fined  first:  and  then  he  has  a  right  to  file 
an  application  yith  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  if  he  can  show 
sufficient  extenuating  circumstances,  they  will  remit  the  fine,  if  they 
see  fit,  in  their  judgment. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  The  law  reads  if  he  does  not  make  a  report. 

Mr.  IdECKTE.  The  captain  is  fined  if  he  docs  not  make  a  report  in 
12  hours — he  is  fined  $50  which  he  does  not  get  back.  But  if  the 
<»aptaiB  runs  s^ort,  the  owner  is  fined  willy-nilly.  He  is  fined  $100 
in  the  case  of  a  seaman  mid  $500  in  the  case  of  an  officer.  Then  he 
ha&  the  privily  under  the  law  of  filing  a  petition  with  the  Secretary 
of  Cc»nmeree  and  if  thd  Secretan^  of  Commerce  thinks  the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  he  was  justified  in  going,  he  gets  it  back;  oth^- 
wise  not. 

Mr.  HAm>T.  Is  not  the  amendment  you  need  an  amendm^t  to  make 
the  owner  just  like  the  captain  and  make  the  penalty  depend  on  the 
captain^s  making  the  report  f 

Mr.  LoBCKiE.  That  will  be  one  way-  These  <?entlemen  here  say  we 
will  have  just  as  much  trouble  in  getting  certificated  boatmen  as 
able  seamen,  but  in  all  the  passenger  boat  crews  we  have  a  great 
quantity  of  the  certificated  boatmen,  a  great  quantity  of  boatmen 
already  there, 

Mr,  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me  under  the  law  as  it  is,  yonr  captain  is 
exempt  if  he  is  unable  to  get  the  able  seamen  required,  if  he  makes 
his  report  within  12  hours? 

Mr.  Leckie.  If  he  makes  his  report  he  is  sure. 

Mr.  Hai!I)Y.  I  tliink  the  owner  of  the  ship  ought  to  be  excused 
if  the  men  operating  the  ship  are  excused,  but  this  section  gives  the 
captain  the  right  to  go  Avith  less  than  the  required  number  of  able 
seamen  and  makes  no  report  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Leckie.  Mr,  Scott  does  not  put  it  that  way.  In  that  section 
13,  I  would  like  to  have  this:  In  phice  of  where  it  says  25  per  cent 
of  the  deck  crew,  we  all  understand  it  is  2.)  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  able  seamen  re()uired.  so  why  not  change  that  language  to  say 
to  the  number  of  25  per  cent  of  the  able  seamen  required^  so  thai 
there  won't  be  any  question  about  the  constructi^m. 

I  want  to  say  further  on  that  matter  of  the  penalty  that  I  am 
informed  from  my  office  that  there  is  now  a  communication  on  my 
desk  from  the  Customs  Department  notifying  us  that  they  have 
word  from  the  Commerce  Department  in  Washington  that  during 
the  stress  of  circ  umstances  in  the  period  of  the  war  the  fines  had 
been  remitted;  but  from  now  on,  the  stress  of  the  war  being  over, 
that  is  not  to  be  established  as  a  precedent,  and  the  tenor  of  the 
letter  is  the  fines  will  no  longer  be  remitted. 

Section  14a;  that  is  an  extension  of  the  season.  The  thought 
apparently  in  Mr.  Scott's  mind  is  about  his  constituents  up  there, 
and  I  can  see  that.  Here  is  a  ship,  to  use  Capt.  Simpson's  illustration, 
that  carries  708  passengers,  which  she  is  allowed  to  do  up  to  the 
15th  of  that  month.  Bight  at  midnight  on  the  15th  she  is  cut  off 
and  allowed  160  or  150.  The  people  want  the  service;  we  want  to 
give  it  to  them;  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary,  to  my  mind,  to  just 
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arbitrarily  clip  it  off  right  at  thsA  time.  You  ti^  about  the  wether ; 
whether  or  not  that  is  the  criterion  to  go  by ;  whether  or  not  the 
weather  is  such  it  must  be  cut  down  for  the  j»urpo6e  of  saving  life^ 
etc.,  or  the  possibility  of  it.  I  would  not  go  quite  to  the  ezt^t,  as 
some  have  said,  of  saying  that  there  are  no  ^rms  in  petober-^^ 

Mr.  KowE,  How  about  up  to  the  15th  of  October? 

Mr.  Leckie.  We  have  storms  in  June;  we  have  storms  in  July; 
we  have  storms  all  the  time,  and  are  liable  to  have  them  all  the  time. 
But  I  would  say,  gentlemen,  we  have  no  more  violent  storms  in 
October  than  we  do  in  September.  Mr.  Conway  spoke  about  the 
equinoctial  storms  in  October.  I  think  the  equinoctial  storms  come 
in  September.  They  pretty  usually  ^et  a  blow  along  in  October, 
but,  I  think,  if  you  will  look  up  the  statistics,  you  will  find  the 
weather  is  not  as  severe  in  October  as  it  is  in  September;  at  least, 
it  is  not  so  severe  you  should  arbitrarily  cut  off  the  season  at  that 
time  if  extending  the  season  is  going  to  allow  us  to  carry  enough 
people  to  do  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  PATRICK  FLYNN,  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  SEAMENS'  UNION  OF  AMERICA. 


Mr.  PYyxx.  With  reference  to  section  2a.  the  amendment  there, 
that  has  been  covered  pretty  well  by  my  colleagues  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  go  into  that  any  further  at  this  particular  time. 

Irrespective  of  the  statements  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  other 
side  as  to  section  13,  all  that  is  asked  for  in  Mr.  Scott's  bill  is  already 
statute  law. 

Mr.  Scott.  Then,  why  object  to  it;  if  it  is  a  law  now^  what  is 
wrong  about  repeating  it  ? 

Mr.  Flynx.  For  this  reason  :  Yon  want  to  get  out  from  underneath 
there  with  this  25  per  cent  and  have  it  said  the  captain  does  not 
have  to  report,  does  not  have  to  make  any  statement.  You  do  not 
want  to  have  anything  at  all  there.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  ob- 
ject. And  we  can  not  understand  why  this  thing  is  asked  for  in 
view  of  the  fact  it  has  been  statute  law  for  all  these  many  y^rs. 
And  the  statement  of  Mr.  Leckie  and  ail  these  otlier  gentlemen  around 
here,  it  is  the  same  story  that  has  been  told  to  Congress  for  the  last 
35  or  40  years— varied,  of  course,  a  little  here  and  Uiem  But  in  the 
main  and  substantially  it  is  identically  the  same  thing.  And,  as  I 
say.  a  peculiar  thing  about  this  is  all  the  statements  that  were  nuide. 
by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  proven  to  be  to  the  cofitnury. 
There  is  not  a  statement  that  they  have  made  agamat  the  seaman^s 
act  or  any  bill  that  was  proposed  to  amend  the  seunan's  aet  \mt 
what  you  can  take  their  own  arguments  and  show  tl»an  Wbim  they 
have  been  absolutely  in  error  in  tiievr  stat^nents. 

Mr.  SooTT.  Will  you  let  me  ask  yon  a  question  ? 

Mr.  FLrNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScxMTP.  My  purpose  in  introdudnfi;  tibis  HU  is  to  extend  the 
season  one  month  so  that  my  people  up  there,  my  relatives^  ocmstitu- 
ents,  and  friends  can  have  the  same  privileges  on  board  rfiip  tliat 
the  tourists  can  have  during  the  simmi^.  What  is  your  objection 

to  that? 

Mr.  Flynk.  And  they  say  that  it  is  not  that;  that  it  is  a  question 
of  the  tottnst  traffic.   That  is  their  statement. 
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Mr.  Scott.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Flynn.  It  is  right  here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Read  the  statement  to  which  you  have  reference. 

Mr.  Flynx.  These  are  the  arguments  pertaining  to  the  AVilson  and 
La  Follette  seaman's  bill  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  and  this  is 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Shonts,  vice  president  of  the  Detroit  Sc  Cleve- 
land Steamship  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.    He  says : 

Briefly,  what  this  hill  will  do  if  it  becomes  a  Inw:  Tr  will  take  tlie  stars  and 
stripes  off  tlie  package  frei?:ht  and  passenger  steainei-s  and  kill  this  class  of 
merchant  marine  on  the  Great  Lakes;  it  will  force  all  the  American  tourists 
who  desire  Lake  trips  to  travel  via  Canadian  lines. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  that  is  exactly  what  it  does  do.  I  did  not  know 
he  said  that,  but  that  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Flyxn.  Yes;  but  it  has  not  done  it.  Here  we  are  since  1915 
lip  to  1920  and  their  boats  are  still  running,  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  They  are  not  making  three  of  my  towns  in  my  district, 
and  they  cut  off  15,()(K)  people  this  year  from  this  service. 

Mr.  Flynx.  That  is  something  I  think  can  be  taken  up  and  you 
will  find  out  otherwise,  if  there  is  an  investigation,  and  it  wont  be 
necessary  to  come  here  and  ask  to  repeal  the  seaman's  act. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  am  not  asking  to  repeal  it;  I  am  asking  to  extend  its 
provisions  for  one  month. 

Mr.  Flyxx.  That  is  something  I  am  satisfied  we  will  be  able  to 
tell  yon  about  when  the  j^roposition  is  made,  but  I  submit  we  have 
not  had  the  time  to  go  into  it.  This  is  a  bill,  and  we  have  the  state- 
ments here  and  we  can  take  the  statements  of  each  one  of  these 
gentlemen  and  show  to  this  committee  and  prove  where  they  have 
been  in  error  in  their  predictions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  would  like  to  hear  you  on  is  the  difference 
between  ^pping  m.  tim  15th  ot  Octab^  and  stopping  where  it 
is  now. 

Mr.  Flyxx.  No  more  than  this:  That  our  contention  has  been 
that  Gen.  I^hler,  who  is  the  supervising  inspector  here,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  commission  to  the  Ix>ndon  Conference  on  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea,  and  Judge  Alexander,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  md  Fisheries  Committee  and  was  also  a  member 
of  that  conference,  and  who  is  now  the  'Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
8D  for  as  the  x^egolatioiis,  and  so  forth,  pertaining  to  lifeboat  equip- 
ment and  life  preservers  and  everything  that  go  with  it,  as  to  the 
iimitatioii  of  the  time  that  tim  biU  has  speeifie  reference  to  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  that  the  seamen  are  not  responsible  for  any  such 
legislation.  We  tried  before  this  thing  was  enacted  into  law  to  go* 
^  mpma&ak^Hvw  of  the  shipowners — ^and  Mr.  Duff  will  bear  me 
out  on  this— and  others  interested  in  the  legislation  to  see  if  we 
could  not  strike  a  ecMnmon  ground  and  eliiirakte  any  arrament  or 
any  oppositiim  one  way  or  another  before  tite  committee.  The  ship- 
owners would  not  listen  to  us.  They  wwit  in  and  they  thamselvea 
are  responsible  for  this  kind  of  legislation.  ^ 

Mr.  Scott.  Would  you  have  given  iSmi  better  legislatio&  than 

that?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  will  sav  this,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  there  are  some, 
of  the  thinjrs  Avhere,  if  I  had  had  the  say,  I  would  have  reduced 
them.  That  has  nothinjr  to  do  with  the  time,  however, 
Mr.  Scott.  I  do  not  change  it  at  all. 
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Mr.  Fi.YNX.  You  do  change  the  time. 

Mr.  Scott.  Xo;  I  have  not.   I  extend  the  time  one  month. 

Mr.  Fi.YNN.  That  is  Avhat  I  say. 

Mr.  Scott.  If  you  were  going  to  give  better  than  in  the  bill,  men 

you  and  1  agree. 

Mr.  Fi.YNX.  I  said  so  far  as  the  equipment  is  concerned.  _ 
Mr.  Scott.  That  is  all  I  am  talking  about.  ^      '  _ 

Mr.  Fi.YXx.  No:  you  are  dealing  here  with  climatic  conditions; 
you  want  an  extension  of  time.  And  the  reason  was.  as  I  say.  :is  a 
result  of  all  the  testimony  that  was  offered,  for  and  against  (and,  of 
course,  when  we  were  compelled  to  show  the  reasons  why  Ave  were 
in  favor  then  of  tiiis  proposition,  which  we  did  submit,  the  loss  of 
life  and  so  forth,  on  the  (ireat  Lakes,  and  Avhich  Avas  due  to  climatic 
conditions,  the  Aveather  up  and  in  around  the  (Ireat  Lakes,  and  so 
forth,  and  that  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  seaman's  act.  and  so 
forth),  that  there  was  not  the  proper  life-saving  eiiuipment  on 
board  the  boats.  Aad  that  is  the  reasoa  why  this  legislation  was 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  ask  you,  so  as  to  get  the  i^sue  clear :  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  there  are  certain  requisites  that  apply  to  specified  dan- 
gerous months,  more  onerous  than  the  requisites  of  equipment  that 
apply  to  the  summer  months  ?  * 

Mr.  Fltkn.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Hakdt.  This  bill  seeks  to  extend  the  summer  months,  and 
ti^meby  to  relieve  tibe  owner  of  that  additional  incumbrance  or 

equipment! 

Mr.  Fmthn.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  is  the  fact  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  mcmth  that  <iiey  seek  to  extend  the  summer  equipment 
to;  is  it  more  dangerous  up  to  the  15th  of  October  than  it  is  to  the 
16th  of  September? 

Mr.  Fi-YNN.  The  testimony  thaA  was  offered  and  could  not  be 
denied  in  rebuttol  by  the  genueman  from  the  other  side  was  the  rea- 
s<m  why  these  precauti<His  were  takm  and  this  kind  of  regulations 
made,  because  k  was  considered  by  those  who  were  authorities  on 
this  kind  of  a  proposition,  to  be  dangerous— more  so  during  that 
period  of  time  than  it  was  during  the  summer  monUis,  And  it  was 
for  that  reason,  Judge  Hardy,  in  the  interests  of  the  i^fety  of  life 
at  sea  and  property  that  the;^  struck  ibose  dates  and  to  have  th^ 
operate  under  certain  conditions  during  different  periods,  during 
the  summer  months  and  after  the  15th  of  September  up  to  the  close 
of  navigation. 

Mr.  HAiiin .  I  know  we  thrashed  it  out  when  we  fixed  those  dates, 

but  I  can  not  recall  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Fi.Yxx.  XoAv,  the  gentlemen  over  here  claim — well,  the  argu* 
ment  was  simi)ly  this — that  they  were  coerced  into  making  this  last 
agreement  between  the  representatiA  es  of  the  men  on  the  Lakes  and 
the  different  steamship  companies  (which,  of  course,  is  not  so)  and 
that  the  organization  at  this  particular  time  is  flourishing  and  they 
have  the  strangle  hold,  etc.,  and  that  they  can  dictate  any  terms  they 
.want  to.  But  we  must  not  forget  this  fact,  that  there  were  no  such 
conditions  during  the  period  we  were  here  seeking  to  get  the  legis- 
lation. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  Is  the  only  interest  of  the  seamen  in  this  bill  the 
safety  of  life  at  sea,  or  is  there  something  that  changes  their  salary 
status,  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Flynx.  There  is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  salary  or  any- 
thing else.  There  Avere  certain  features  that  would  impose 'hardships 
upon  us,  so  far  as  the  hours  of  labor  were  concerned,  which  Mr.  Scott, 
I  am  satisfied  in  my  OAvn  mind,  will  be  glad  to  eliminate  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  You  mean  you  have  to  work  a  little  longer  time  dur- 
ing the  year? 

^  Mr.  Flynn.  We  could  go  back  to  the  eight  hours,  which  would  be 

from  a  four-hour  shift  to  eight  on.  I  understand  some  of  the  com- 
panies on  the  Lakes  are  Avorking  8  on  and  IG  off.  which  is  too  much, 
{  but  they  do  it,  hoAvever.  And  this  bill  if  enacted  into  law  would  re- 
peal tlie  seaman's  law,  section  2,  which  would  make  us  go  back  and 
work  12  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  would  it  repeal  the  seaman's  law? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Tliat  is  Avhat  is  proposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Scott.  On  short  runs  of  less  than  eight  hours. 

Mr.  P^LYNN,  The  run  on  the  Lakes  is  perpetual  motion.  That  is 
just  the  point  in  your  bill.  The  boats  of  the  D,  &  C.  Line  run  clear 
around  the  chain  of  Lakes  into  your  ports,  and  they  are  perpetually 
at  all  times  going  into  your  ports,  and  it  is  perpetual  motion  untu 
they  stop  navigation  Avhich  means,  so  far  as  the  firemen  and  sailors 
are  concerned,  that  they  have  to  work  on  this  line  of  ships  and,  irre- 
spective of  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  men  in  the  fire 
room — sometimes  on  the  lake,  because  of  the  weather  conditions,  of 
course,  there  is  a  bre^  and  they  have  the  ventilators,  etc.,  when  they 
are  not  subject  to  as  much  hardship  as  •when  they  are  :^ut  in  port, 
lying  alongside  the  dock,  with  no  air,  not  nothing— but  we  have  to 
work  just  the  same ;  we  have  to  turn  around  and  overhaul  and  have  to 
clean  up,  to  clean  the  flues  and  the  fires  ready  and  everything,  for 
the  ship's  voyage  to  the  next  port.  If  it  was  a  question  that  the  sea- 
man's act  imposed  any  hardsnip  upon  a  vessel  on  a  specific  run  be- 
tween two  pven  points,  where  the  duration  of  the  runs  would  be 
four  or  six  hours,  why,  there  would  be  no  argument.  We  would  not 
come  here  at  all  to  make  any  ailment  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Scorr.  That  is  what  I  am  tryii^  to  reach. 

Mr.  Flynn.  But  you  are  in  a  diflferent  position  altogether,  and 
yoiir  bill  would  not  only  repeal  the  seaman's  act  in  so  far  as  it  ap- 
y  plies  to  the  Great  Lakes,  but  it  would  repeal  the  seaman's  act  in  its 
entirety  in  so  ftir  as  it  applies  to  ocean-going  ships. 

Wbr,  Scott.  Oh,  no;  I  say  only  merchant  A'essels  operating  on  the 
^       Great  Lakes,  and  I  only  apply  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Flynn.  But,  don't  you  see.  the  waters  of  the  Cireat  Lukos  are 
considered  to  be  an  arm  of  the  sea.  just  the  same,  under  maritime  de- 
cisions in  connection  Avith  maritime  affairs.  All  those  things  haAc 
been  gone  into  in  here  in  the  ])revious  hearings,  and  this  volume  1 
have  is  only  a  partial  compilation  of  the  testimony  taken  not  onlv 
in  this  House  but  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Connnerce.  And, 
irrespective  of  the  arguments.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  or  against  this 
legislation,  the  committee  in  bringing  in  its  final  report^  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Mr.  Red  field,  and  Gen.  Tliler.  and 
eA'ervone  else,  made  those  rules  and  regulations  based  absolutely  Avith 
the  thought  in  mind  of  the  safety  of  life  at  sea  of  passengers  and 
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creAv  and  likewise  of  property.  That  was  the  basis  on  which  they 
drew  their  conchisions.  That  is  why  these  rules  and  regulations 
were  drawn.  The  conditions  have  not  changed  any  at  all.  And  this 
talk  on  the  other  side  now  of  putting  the  vessels  out  of  commission  is 
not  so.  The  vessels  are  running,  and  they  are  ns  prosperous  now  as 
tiiey  ever  were;  in  fact,  they  are  more  prosperous  now  than  they  ever 
were  before.  And  we  cau  not  see  any  good  reason  why  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  changed.  ■ 
■  Mr.  Leckie.  I  referred  to  a  communication  I  had  ]ust  had  notice  ot 
from  the  customs  department,  coming  through  them  from  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Commerce,  in  regard  to  these  fines.  I  understand  that 
letter  is  iiow  in  the  city  and  I  would  like  to  put  it  m  as  part  pf  the 
record. 

Mr.  EowE.  You  mav  put  it  in  m  connection  with  your  testimony. 

Mr.  CoxwwY.  If  I  could  make  a  correction  of  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Leckie.  He  said  tlie  84  hoiu-s  ti  week  should  be  divided  hy 
2.  Mr.  Leckie  either  misunderstands  that  or  tliere  is  something 
radically  wrong  with  the  statement,  because  there  are  24  hours  m 
each  day.  Seven  times  24  is  108,  and  under  the  two-watch  system, 
dividing  2  into  168,  it  makes  84,  Under  this  proposed  aiTangeineiit 
^  mm  would  work  84  hours ;  is  not  that  right  ?  ,      -  i 

Mr.  Lbckie.  I  think  so,  not  differentiating  between  the  time  the 
men  are  actually  firing  and  the  time  they  are  in  port.  I  made  an 
illustration  of  the  boat  that  made  a  7-hour  run  m  24.  If  it  made  a 
7-hour  run  in  24, 7  times  7  is  49^  and  if  you  have  three  watcher  you 
are  dividing  49  hours  into  three  watches. 

Mr.  CoKWAY.  Do  you  wish  to  teU  ^  coronuttee  the  men 
anything  while  in  port? 

Mr.  Lbckie-  Oh,  no*  ,    wi    .  _x 

Mr.  O'ftoEK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  last  season  you  had  the  best  sea- 
son you  ever  had  in  the  histOTy  of  the  Lakes,  which  is  an  admitted 
fact  by  Mr.  Leckie  and  by  the  vessel  owners  on  the  Great  Lakes,  that 
last  season  was  the  best  season,  financially,  that  they  ever  had  in  th« 
history  of  the  Great  Lakes? 

Mr.  Thorp.  What  is  the  point  about  that? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  point  is  everybody  had  a  lot  of  business  and 
made  a  lot  of  money,  and  the  point  was  raised  here  we  were  putting 

them  out  of  business.  ,  tit 

Mr.  Thorp.  We  had  an  exceptional  season  of  weather,  Mr. 
<yBrien,  weather  we  have  never  had  before  in  20  years. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  H.  W.  THOBP,  VICE  mESEBEST  AHD  GEH- 
EBAL  MANAGER  OF  THE  GOOBBICH  TEAHSIT  CO.,  OF  CHIGAOO. 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  want  to  correct  several  statements  that  have  been 
made.  Mr,  Flynn  just  made  one  and  said  we  were  not  coerced  into 
this  three-watch  system.  Mr.  Flynn  was  not  present  at  any  of  our 
hearings  and  he  does  not  know  anything  about  it  only  what  he  may 
have  gotten  from  some  one  else.  Now,  we  were  coerced  and,  just  as 
Mr.  leckie  said,  they  took  their  coats  and  their  hats  and  started  out 
because  we  did  not  want  to  agree  to  the  tliree-watch  system,  after  we 
had  agreed  to  an  increase  of  pay.  That  is  true,  and  they  all  know  it 
and  they  can  not  controvert  that  for  one  moment. 
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Now^,  when  they  say  there  is  no  increase  of  men  on  accoimt  of  the 
three-watch  system,  that  is  not  true.  There  is  an  increase,  and  tliere 
is  an  increase  in  Mr.  Conway's  department  and  he  knows  it.  There 
was  put  right  in  our  agreement  that  there  might  be  an  increase  of 
some  coal  passers.  It  is  right  in  the  agreement  itself.  Don't  tell  me 
nothing  was  increased,  because  it  was. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  have  not  testified  contrary  to  that,  Mr.  Thorp. 

Mr.  Thorp.  You  can  go  right  back;  you  made  that  statement  right 
here. 

t  Mr.  O'Bjuiejs.  I  made  that  statement.   I  meant  the  deck  depart^ 

ment. 

Mr.  TiiORP.  We  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  tell  whether  that  de- 
I        partment  is  going  to  be  increased  yet  or  not.    You  have  not  (xme 
down  there  to  talk  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  talked  to  you  over  the  phone. 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  am  not  satisfied  Avith  a  talk  over  the  phone. 

I  want  to  say  I  have  attended  nearly  every  hearing,  well,  since  the 
1912  and  the  1914  hearings,  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a 
time  that  the  steamboat  men  have  objected  to  an  examination  of  the 
able  seamen,  and  have  tried  to  get  it  done.  We  wanted  the  better 
mfin,  and  it  has  always  been  so.  And  when  they  say  it  is  not  so,  they 
say  something"  that  is  not  true :  that  is  not  right.  The  law  says  now, 
as  far  as  a  certificated  lifeboat  men  are  concerned,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  a  special  lifeboat  man's  certificate  the  applicant  must  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce that  he  has  been  trained  at  aU  the  operations  connected  with 
the  launching  of  lifeboats  and  the  use  of  oars;  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  practical  handling  of  the  boats  themselves;  and.  further, 
that  he  is  capable  of  understanding  the  necessary  ordei^  relative  to 
the  lifdboat  service.  That  is  more  than  the  exwiination  that  t^e 
able  seaman  gets,  as  I  understand  it. 

Th^y  talk  about  the  cratifieated  lifdiioat  man  not  being  able  to 
lower  a  hosL  The  able  seaman  could  ^  a  certificate  without  ever 
having  lowered  a  boat,  and  never  havmg  had  experimce  at  all  at  . 
any  stage  of  the  game.  He  does  not  have  to  have  that  experi^ice; 
he  simply  has  to  certify  to  a  certain  length  of  tin^e  on  deck  at  sea  or 
on  the  Great  I^kes.  He  has  to  go  up  and  swear  to  that.  And  then 
what  do  they  do?  They  peddle  their  c^ificates  around  among 
themselves.  It  is  done  right  and  left. 
i  Now,  to  get  back  to  the  three-watch  ^stem.  We  ha ve  had  a  little 

experience  of  what  the  three-watch  syst^  means.  The  overwork 
game  is  the  whole  thing  now.  We  have  one  particular  boat  that  has 
been  in  commission  and  on  which  we  fonnerly  carried  f<Mir  coal 
^  passers,  and  under  our  i)resent  agreement  with  them  carries  ax.  We 
did  not  have  room  for  those  men.  and  we  were  told,  "All  right;  you 
take  and  divide  the  pay  of  those  two  men  among  the  four  men,  and 
it  will  be  all  right."  It  is  not  a  matter  of  work.  That  is  a  fact,  and 
they  know  it;  it  is  absolute  facts,  and  they  can  not  reply  to  it. 

The  three-watch  system  under  the  seaman's  bill  necessitates  the 
employing  of  one-third  more  firemen,  oilers,  and  water  tenders  and, 
since  the  agreement,  one-third  more  coal  passers  under  most  ordi- 
nary conditions.  There  are  very  few  boats  that  won't  have  two, 
and  I  say  the  employment  of  those  extra  men  in  no  way  promotes 
the  safety  of  the  ship.  On  short  runs  the  watch  and  watch  system 
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which  we  had  in  effect,  that  is,  six  hours  on  and  six  off,  create  no 
hardship  on  the  firemen  on  many  of  the  routes,  and  when  I  say  it 
creates  no  hardship,  we  have  on  some  of  those  very  routes  where  the 
outside  nmninor  time  is  five  hours  out  of  the  24  hours.  That  is 
the  time  that  the  men  spend  in  firing  the  boat. 

Mr.  KowE.  Do  you  mean  that  the  boat  is  in  operation  only  five 
hours  in  the  day? 

Mr.  Thokp.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  that  the  men  stand 
watch,  firin^r  outside  and  not  inside,  five  hours  at  a  time,  and  that 
is  divided  into  t^vo  watches.  P'or  instance,  we  have  a  steamer  that 
leaves  Chica«ro  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morninof.  Slie  is  tied  up  at  tho 
dock  in  five  hours  after  she  leaves  the  Chicago  dock.  At  9  o'clock 
in  the  mornin<r  they  take  her  out  and  <ro  off  watch  at  12  o'clock  and 
the  other  men  *ro  on.  She  goes  on  to  Milwaukee  and  arrives  at  the 
dock  between  2.30  and  3  o'clock.  The  men  tlnit  come  on  watch 
at  noon  are  through  until  that  boat  leaves  at  5  o'clock.  That  is  six 
hours  on  and  six  hours  off  watch,  which  is  what  it  used  to  be  until 
tiie  seaman's  act  began  to  come  into  effect. 

At  the  present  time  they  talk  about  the  hardships  and  overwork. 
The  law  right  now  is  six  hours  on,  tw^o  watches,  in  the  forward 
end  of  the  boat.  The  seamen  are  talking  about  the  men  standing  six 
hours  on  and  six  hours  off  and  they  say  that  is  the  way.  It  says 
the  wheelsman,  the  lookout,  and  the  watchmen  are  to  stand  six  houra 
on  and  six  hours  off,  and  the  law  permits  it.  There  are  no  three: 
watches  in  effect  except  what  they  have  forced  us  to  do,  and  it  was  & 
force,  too:  I  do  not  care  what  any  of  them  say. 
.  Xow,  about  these  2,400  men  that  went  to  the  Atlantic  costst.  I  do 
not  know :  we  have  heard  that.  They  sprung  that  on  us  in  Detroit 
when  we  had  to  sign  up  this  agreemenet  with  them  of  this  three- 
watch  system.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  what  happened.  When  they 
said  those  men  had  gone  to  the  coast,  we  got  more  men  than  we 
ever  got  before.  I  say  those  men  of  the  Steel  Tnxst  did  not  go  to  the 
coast.  We  have  had  reported  to  us,  time  and  time  again,  that  we 
.  had  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  men  that  had  been  with  the  Stei^ 
Trust  or  w  ith  the  carriers  assocation.  It  did  not  make  a  shortage 
of  nine;  absolutely^not. 

Ob  the  other  part,  your  substituting  the  certificated  lifeboat 
men  or  going  out  with  short  crews,  I  want  to  anybody  in  the 
room  that  has  had  any  experience  with  it,  how  they  are  going  to 
set  to  the  inspectors,  or  how  they  are  goin^  to  get  to  any  customs- 
house  official  after  their  closing  hours.  And  many  of  our  men 
leave  us  and  we  do  not  know  it  until  the  boats  are  ready  to  leave 
the  dock,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  word  to  them  and  get  permission 
to  proceed,  and  yet  you  have  to  proceed  if  you  are  going  to  take 
your  people  and  perishable  goods.  You  can  not  get  away  from  it. 
That  iff  what  happens.  You  do  not  get  to  and  can  not  get  to  those 
men  to  get  the  permission  that  is  required  now,  and  they  go  and 
have  to  break  the  law. 

FUXTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FATBICE  FLYKS. 

Mr.  Flyxx.  Mr.  C  hairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  so 
far  ns  vessels  leaving  short-handed  is  concerned,  here  are  the  facts,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  trying  to  drive  this  home  to  us  from  the 
organization  point  of  view. 


Mr.  Thqkp.  Personally. 

Mr.  Fmtnx.  Personally.  We  are  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  we 
«re  100  per  cent  organized  and  wh^  we  have  si^ed  up  agreem^ite 
for  many  years  with  the  shipowners  on  the  Paiaiic  coa!k,  and  them 
has  always  heem  an  abondaoce  of  men.  The  vessels,  however,  throudb 
sicbn^  and  otherwise,  sometimes  leave  short-handed.  The  rest  of  tbe 
crew  know  those  things.  Hiey  take  the  ship  along  to  the  next  port. 
The  master  goes  through  the  foniwlity  of  complying  with  the  presmt 
law,  which  covers  everything  that  this  bill  a^  for.  The  only  time 
there  is  any  contention  made,  in  so  far  as  ev^  anything  like  that  is 
concerned,  is  where  there  is  a  s^ific  complaint  sent  in  stating  that 
such  a  vessel  has  left  in  direct  VK>lation  of  law.  And  let  me  tell  yon 
something ;  we  have  tested  all  of  those  points  and  if  anybody  around 
here  thinks  for  a  minute  that  ships  are  fined  and  that  the  fines  are 
paid  and  everything  else,  just  simply  try  it  once  and  see  how  far  you 
have  to  ^o  to  even  get  recognition  of  your  claim  before  it  is  ever  started 
on  its  way.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  vessel  being  fined,  and,  if  they 
are  fined  it  is  just  a  formality,  an  exchange  of  communications.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  actual  passage  of  money  at  all. 

The  law  amply  protects  everything  Mr.  Scott  is  trying  to  do  right 
now. 

Mr.  Leckie.  May  I  put  this  in  right  now  ?  It  is  addressed  to  me 
as  secretary  of  the  Passenger  Lines  Association.  It  is  headed  Treas* 
ury  Department,  United  States  Customs  Service,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

TREAsrRY  Department. 
Unix£D  States  Customs  Sekvu  i-:, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  8,  1920. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Leckie, 

Searetary  Oreat  Lakes  PoMaeng^  lAnes  Association, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sut:  This  office  recently  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  ComnieiTP  an  applica- 
tion for  the  remission  of  a  penalty  imposed  for  the  violation  of  section  13  of  the 
act  of  March  4,  191o,  and  for  your  information  hLs  acknowied^oneut  thereof 
under  date  of  the  5th  instant,  file  14535-N,  is  quoted  in  part,  as  follows: 

"  The  penal^  in  this  case  is  f^aaitled,  bat  this  action  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
precedent  hereafter. 

"Durins:  the  prevalence  of  war  conditions,  when  the  prompt  dispatch  of  ships 
was  of  the  first  importance  and  compliance  with  law  in  every  particular  was 
often  difficult  or  impossible,  the  department,  as  you  are  aware,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers  to  mitigate  or  remit  penalties,  was  laiimt  C<mditlon8  are  now 
dififerent,  and  tbe  department  feels  that  it  should  insist  on  compliance  with  law» 
You  will  please  be  governed  accordingly  and  advise  tliose  concerned  in  jonr 
district  to  this  effect" 
B^pectfuUy, 

W.  B.  GxTYON,  Collector, 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Leckie  some  questions  on  that 
particular  point.  If  I  am  informed  correctly  and  I  understand  what 
has  been  stated  here,  under  the  present  law  a  vessel  has  the  right  to 
leave  a  port  without  the  complement  of  men  required  by  law  in  case 
they  are  unable  to  get  the  required  number  of  men,  but  if  they  do  the 
master  of  that  vessel  must  report  at  the  first  port  that  he  comes  into 
within  a  certain  time  ? 

Mr.  Leckie.  Within  12  hours. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Then  there  is  no  fine  imposed,  as  you  say,  upon  tne 
master ;  bat  you  state  tliere  is  a  fine,  even  in  that  case  where  the  report 
is  made,  upon  the  owner  of  the  iKessel  t 
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Mr.  Leckie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hahdy.N^,  would  you  not  serve  y^^^l^ '  f^e^he 
umended  the  present  law  so  as  to  make  the  owner  s  i  ^  ^J^^e  the 
master— not  to  be  fined  unless  there  was  a  failure  to  hiu  e  the  lequisite 
number  oTmen  a^  following  that,  the  f aUure  to  make  the  required 

repol  t .  ^      miffht  meet  the  conditions. 

Ru^:  It  .iSo  me  an  inequality  to  fine  tl-  -ner  when 
the  mui  oiieratiiiK  the  vessel  is  exempt  from  fine  and  that  ooks  to 
ine    ke  an  a    eafto  equity,  that  if  tKe  captam  should  not  be  hied 
m't  er     ouM  the  owner,   knd  if  you  made  that  amendment  then 
thei-rwrni     be  no  need  for  this  amendment  here,  because  all  the 
ves  el  wner  and  captain  would  have  to  do  is  to  comply  with  the  law 
when  thev  couM  and  when  they  could  not  to  file  the  report. 
^Ir  Lf(  KiE  That  might  answer  it,  ^ 
Mr  iitm  r.  The  difficulty  with  this  section  is,  it  provides  an  op- 
poitunit^rfor  the  shipowner  to  violate  the  percentage  of  the  able 

L^amen -md  make  no  report  about  it         Jb^--^ TifXat  mTn  to 
in  tlii^  ^ise  if  he  «^ets  25  per  cent  of  certificated  liteboat  men,  to 
Sak  an;    ;port  about  it  a?  all.   This  just  amends  the  law  so  tha 
Se  05  per  cent  now  required,  he  can  take  a  fourth  less  than  that 
and  openite  the  ship  without  making  any  excusing  report  or  any- 

"^.li^  Would  you  make  that  as  a  change  to  the  whole  law 

or  iu'-t  api)lv  it  to  the*  Great  Lakes?  ,u,-„„4. 

Ar  HiioY.  I  think  if  it  is  true  the  owner  of  the  vessel  is  subject 
to  a  fine  when  the  operating  captain  of  the  vessel  is  excused  by  the 

^'Mr  RowK.  Th;;77ught  to  be  modified;  I  was  i?«t  wondering  if 
it  ought  to  be  a  general  amendment  to  the  act  or  ]ust  apply  to  ttie 

^'Sv  h'Irdy.  I  do  not  know  that  that  construction  has-been  placed 
on  this  law.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  correct.  I  think  there  must  be 
some  error.  But  these  gentlemen  have  been  making  that  statement 
and  if  it  is  true,  it  is  wrong.  I  just  want  to  make  one  statement. 
This  whole  bill  was  thrashed  out  and  aU  that  question  of  time  was 
cone  into  very  much  at  length  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any 
member  of  this  committee  to  remember  all  the  testimony  tiiat  was 

*^M?.'  Chixdblom.  May  I  say  a  word.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
general  committee,  but  not  of  the  subcommittee  which  is  now  con- 
tiderin.r  this  matter:  but  as  a  lifelong  resident  of  Chicago,  having 
been  born  there  more  than  40  years  ago,  and  being  quite  an  occa- 
sional traveler  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  vicmity  of  Chicago, 
T  want  to  sav  this  is  verv  desirable  legislation— the  extension  ot  ttiis 
time  for  passenger  service  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  very  desirable  legis- 
lation. And  I  am  very  glad  the  committee  is  considering  it  and 
hope  whatever  differences  there  may  be  that  they  may  be  adjusted 
so  that  the  legislation  can  be  paa'^ed.     .  •       j   u  * 

The  fall  is.  bv  all  odds,  the  finest  season  of  the  year  m  and  about 
Chicago.  The  'weather,  after  September  15,  and  up  to  about  JNo- 
vember  1  is,  in  my  opinion,  after  40  years'  experience,  the  linest 
weather  we  have  in  Chicago. 

(The  hearings  were  thereupon  closed.) 
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